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Dr. Goodsell on Turkey 


“The present government of Turkey, I 
am happy to say, seems to be very well 
established,’ said Dr. Fred Field Goodsell 
upon his recent arrival from Istambul 
(Constantinople), Turkey, after twenty- 
three years in the Near Hast as Field 
Secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. He re- 
turned to this country to become its newly 
elected Executive Vice-President, with 
headquarters in Boston. 

“During the eight years of its existence 
it has ably demonstrated its sense of di- 
rection and its regard for law and order 
throughout its domain. Its present policy 
is marked by constructive policies at home, 
and international friendliness abroad,’’ 
Dr. Goodsell states. Its hardest problem 
is economic rebirth. 

“The commercial treaty which has re- 
cently been negotiated between the United 
States and Turkey has been ratified by 
the Senate of the United States, much to 
the delight of all Americans residing in 
Turkey at the present time. The Turkish 
legislative assembly on April 12 added 
its ratification of this treaty. Turkish 
relations with America at the present time 
are most cordial. 

“America’s part in ‘these changes in 
the Near East, especially in Turkey, has 
not been altogether that of a spectator. 
America is thought of by Near Fasterners 
as the land of unlimited resources, un- 
bounded energy, hearty good will, and 
idealism. The fact that some things 
happen in America which are manifestly 
out of harmony with our rather loudly 
proclaimed ideals of democracy and lib- 
erty and good will, only serves to set in 
still higher relief those ideals themselves. 

“The commercial, philanthropic and re- 
ligious activities of America throughout 
the whole area,’’ Dr. Goodsell continues, 
“have created a vast capital of good will 
in almost every nation from Egypt to Bul- 
garia, and from Greece to Persia. One 
thinks on the one hand, for instance, of 
the work of the Near East Relief, which 
has spent well over $100,000,000 in the 
Near East since 1915; of the remarkable 
service of the Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission in Greece under the direction at 
one time of Henry Morganthau; of the six 
Near East Colleges whose campaign in 
America for a $15,000,000 additional en- 
dowment has just been successfully con- 
cluded; and of the American mission boards, 
Congregational and Presbyterian for the 
most part, whose representatives for three 
generations have entered most helpfully 
and intimately into the life of all na- 
tionalities in this broad area. 

“On the other hand, the American 
business man in the Near East has been 
making a fine reputation for integrity and 
efficiency. The great reclamation projects 
near the city of Salonica at the mouth of 
the Vardar River are being developed by 


American firms. One thinks also of the 
project which is bringing an adequate sup- 
ply of water to the city of Athens, involv- 
ing the construction of a tunnel through 
historic Mt. Pentelicus, the marble moun- 
tain, a few miles from the city. This is 
being done by an American firm. The 
Ford Motor Company has just constructed 
an assembly plant on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. Many Turks point with pride 
to this new evidence of confidence in the 
economic future of Turkey. 

““My home has been in the Near Hast 
since 1907. A stretch of twenty-three 
years enables one to see the remarkable 
social and political changes and trends 
of that great area somewhat in perspective. 
I question whether any great section of the 
world, not excepting China, has been the 
arena of more significant struggles and de- 
velopments than have taken place in the 
Near East during the last quarter century. 

““Among all these changes the most thrill- 
ing and the most significant centers around 
the fall of the Ottoman Dynasty in 1923 
and the clear-cut decision of the govern- 
ment of the new Turkish Republie under 
President Mustafa Kemal Pasha to face 
westward instead of eastward, that is, to 
incorporate as rapidly as possible in their 
national life what they conceive to be the 
most fundamental principles of Western 
civilization. 

“Perhaps the most striking, although by 
no means the most important, of the 
changes sponsored by the Government of 
Turkey, is the change in dress. Ameri- 
can tourists in the Near East to-day say 
that Turkey has lost its color. The pag- 
eant of the Galanta Bridge in Istambul is 
no longer gay with interesting and varie- 
gated headdresses and costumes. But 
the removal of the fez and the veil in 
Turkey has been to all Easterners, in- 
cluding the 70,000,000 Moslems in India, 
a symbol of change of direction and of the 
adoption of Western principles of civiliza- 
tion. 

“Tt was a very bold move on the part 
of President Mustafa Kemal Pasha when 
he time-scheduled the introduction of 
Western characters for use in writing the 
Turkish language. This has been a great 
innovation. Nothing now is being printed 
in the old Arabic characters, not even the 
daily newspapers. 

“To my mind the most fundamental and 
far-reaching change lies in the educational 
field. Good schools of all kinds are very 
much in demand. The number of Turk- 
ish citizens who are able to discriminate 
between good and poor schools is increas- 
ing very, rapidly. Foreign schools are 
looked upon with suspicion unless they 
conform to the new plans of the Depart- 
ment of Education, plans which involve 
secularization and emphasis upon the 
practical arts.’”’—Bulletin American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THOU SHALT LOVE WITH ALL THY MIND 
N many religious organizations there has been for 

a long time a suspicion of the intellectual. ‘‘We 

must have unction,” has been the ery. ‘‘We must 
appeal to the emotions. We must stir people.’”’ So 
we have had emotional preaching, and the great re- 
vival. Frequently there has been such emotion that 
it has turned into excitement, even hysteria, and so 
has disgusted the more thoughtful. 

In our day there has been a reaction toward the 
intellectual. In spite of all we say about this age being 
a jazz age, the average of intelligence is higher. In 
almost every congregation there are college graduates. 
It is not only a jazz age, it is an age of science. 

To our old condemnation of a minister as “high- 
brow” we now add the greater condemnation of being 
“emotional.” 

One of the criticisms frequently made of the 
Christian Leader is that in editorial and article we are 
shooting over people’s heads. If true, it is serious. 
There is little use in going to the enormous labor of 
editing, publishing, mailing, if the product is unread. 

A group of Universalist ministers recently spent 
a morning in discussing the intellectual basis of our 
work. There were semi-humorous, semi-serious, con- 
fessions of an ex-inteilectual, confessions of a would- 
be intellectual, and a clear statement about the atti- 
tude of the young men in our seminaries. 

There was no question in anybody’s mind about 
the need of the intellectual basis. It was assumed 
that if a thing is true, it is the business of the minister 
to know it and to preach it. He must not dissemble. 
He must not evade. He must be absolutely honest, 
frank, fearless. But several points made were well 
worth considering. One was that a person need not 
be dull in order to be learned, and that in presenting 
deep truths to a popular audience one ought to make 
them simple and to dramatize them. 

Likewise it was recognized that it is very difficult 
to say this is intellectual and that is emotional, but 
that there are few things so moving as a new idea. 

One man went so far as to declare that it is a mis- 
take to assume that congregations of average folk will 
not rise to the most intellectual presentations of 
truth. “They want great ideas,’ he said, ‘‘not petty. 


They will rise to the intellectual as well as to the beau- 
tiful and the good.” Going on, this last man made it 
apparent that he regarded any drift toward ritual or 
mysticism as unfortunate, since it exalts unduly the 
emotional, that in his opinion most of our Universalist 
preaching, around Boston at least, is intellectually 
mediocre and “will not do,” that it is a shame toa 
Universalist minister to have a stranger fail to recog- 
nize his services as something different, and that the 
challenge to our ministers is to produce a new theology. 

Here is indeed a symposium on many things, 
cats, sealing wax and kings, but it raises interesting 
questions. 

We think it may be useful to point out a few 
homely truths. 

One is that to be intellectual requires more than 
ability to use the jargon of the philosophers or theo- 
logians. The intellectual man is one who has capacity 
for the higher forms of knowledge. The more in- 
tellectual he is, and the more he is up on any subject, 
the more he is apt to be able to put things in a simple 
way. 
Another thing to note is that unlearned people 
may have singularly acute, active, intelligent minds. 
In a long series of helpers of the present writer, at 
home and abroad, he recalls with especial gratitude a 
girl of humble family and slight schooling, but of 
quick, inquiring, retentive mind, who never had to 
be told twice, and who would find a way or make one. 
We could not call her one of the intellectuals, but we 
could call her highly intelligent. There are many 
such in the ranks of labor. Some go without great 
trouble from the work bench to the Cabinet portfolio. 

A third thing to note is that the intellectuals in 
the sense of the scholarly very often are one-sided. 
To take an expert in one field as an expert in some other 
field is highly dangerous. Dr. Stafford of Boston re- 
cently pointed out to our Universalist ministers that 
before we take the law laid down so oracularly by 
some professors we had better inquire what chance 
those professors have had to become acquainted with 
the subject, and that a community of college profes- 
sors has been known to be a community rather ignor- 
ant on general topics. An age of specializing may 
produce a tribe of very one-sided intellectuals. We 
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do not need to surrender to the zpse dixit of every in- 
tellectual who comes along. In fact, we show our 
intelligence in the ratio that we scrutinize. 

A capacity for the higher forms of knowledge, and 
ability to state abstract things clearly, is highly de- 
sirable. Most of us who do not possess such capacities 
admire them. Weadmire them much more, however, 
when they are accompanied with the modesty of the 
truly great scholar, with recognition of how much 
there still is to know, how small are the attainments of 
our greatest. 

We admire these intellectual powers more when 
they are accompanied by a little imagination. In 
churches especially the service of those who discover 
truth and state it, frequently is marred by utter in- 
ability to see that truth is conveyed from man to man 
not only by precise definitions, but by symbols, acts, 
gestures, songs, lives. The hot impatience with a 
noble hymn, freighted with precious traditions, be- 
cause it seems to say that one plus one plus one is one 
instead of three, is a casein point. To us, it seems as 
if more profound insight is with those who see through 
outer form to the inner meaning. 

We entirely agree with Dwight Bradley and 
others who declared at the Idlewild Fellowship that a 
stupendous job lies ahead of the liberal minister, wz., 
the formulation of a new theology in harmony with 
all human knowledge, from biology to relativity. 
Here is a chance to prove our powers. Here we can 
show that we love God with the mind as well as the 
heart. But there are three reservations to our en- 
dorsement of this noble work. One is that it is not a 
task for Universalists alone, but for all liberal-minded 
men. We have passed out of the era when truth could 
be labeled Universalist and Presbyterian. It is truth 
and nothing else. Another reservation is that there 
still is place in our ministry for those who do not spend 
their days and nights on this task. There is need for 
profound intelligence in solving social problems as 
well as in making theologies. We need those who can 
teach little children as well as those who can grapple 
with the doubts of college boys. 

And the third reservation is that in any new theol- 
ogy worth the paper it is written on there must appear 
the discoveries of the mystics as well as of the scien- 
tists. Here we are fully aware we vitiate for some the 
force of any word of truth we may have written down. 
So must it be. To us it is not unintelligent or unin- 
tellectual to posit a great and good God, and to sit in 
the silence until one feels His presence. Faith is not 
the enemy of knowledge. Without arrogance, with- 
out the slightest contempt for those who think other- 
wise, we voice our conviction that depth of knowledge 
leads to God. 


* * 


BONDS PLUS THE BACKING OF HONEST 
MEN 

N this issue there appears another advertisement 
of the Universalist General Convention dealing 
with the sale of bonds for the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church. The church and land have 
cost about $420,000. Probably considerably more 
will be put into it, increasing its value and beauty, 
which will not get on the books. All but $75,000 of 
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the money needed has been subscribed, but payment 
of some pledges is over a period of years, and the 
trustees need money to close up payments for the 
work. Here is an easy way to help. People who 
can not afford to give can lend and keep income un- 
impaired. In fact income will be increased in many 
cases, for a good, safe six per cent investment is not 
to be underrated in these days of small interest re- 
turn. 

The thing is about as safe as anything we know 
about, and when one considers the character of the 
men to whom the loan is made, it becomes a gilt- 
edge investment. 

We suggest that instead of lending it would be 
a gracious thing for those who owe the church money 
to pay up and forego interest. Add that to the gift. 
But if our accounts are clear, it would be a gracious 
and timely thing to help our Board out in this great 
project even if we have already helped in other 
ways. 

There seems to be an impression in some quar- 
ters that the Board does not expect to be called upon 
to pay these bonds, that they are like the gold notes, 
and that this call is merely a call for another type of 
subscription. This is not true. The Board has no 
thought of anything but calling those bonds for re- 
demption as quickly as possible. If generous people 
choose to will them or give them that is a different 
matter, but the sale of these bonds is business and 
will be kept on a strictly business basis. 


* * 


THE EDITORS IN WASHINGTON 
HE annual conference of the editors of the re- 
ligious press of the United States and Canada, 
held in Washington the last two days of April, 
was as profitable and enjoyable a gathering as the 
editors have ever held. Not as large as some, it 
brought together representative men and women, and 
the exchanges of opinion were more frank, intimate 
and cheering than we have ever experienced in this 
gathering. The editor of this paper acted as chair- 
man of the Program Committee—associated with 
Dr. Dan Brummitt of the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate and U. G. McGuire, editor of the Baptist, 
both of Chicago—and also acted with Dr. Darby, 
the Washington representative of the Federal Council, 
as a Committee on Hospitality. On this account he 
felt a keen sense of pleasure in the success of the 
gathering. 

Some thirty editors were in attendance, coming 
from as far north as Toronto, as far south as North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and as far west as St. Louis 
and Chicago. These editors represented churches as 
unlike as Southern Presbyterian and Universalist, 
the Reformed and the Quakers, but the unity of the 
gathering made one wonder a bit about these theoret- 
ical diversities. Three different Universalists of- 
fered prayer during the meetings, Dr. Rice, Dr. Mar- 
shall and Dr. van Schaick, and the deep underlying 
unities of true worship were felt when they led, as 
when prayer was said by the men of the South or 
West who represented different faiths. 

The questions considered were technical, like 
“circulation,” “finances,” “a syndicated news letter,’ 


and “our relations to denominational officials,’ in- 
spirational, like “How Can We Emphasize the Devo- 
tional without Becoming Trite?” and ‘The Fun of 
Playing a Hard Game,” and also civic, like our atti- 
tude toward the motion picture industry. 

! In the closing session, a luncheon given by the 
Federal Council at the Cosmos Club, two prominent 
pastors of Washington, Prof. A. T. Murray of the 
President’s church and Dr. Abernethy of Calvary 
Baptist Church, spoke on “If I Were an Editor,” 
and two editors, the Rev. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor 
of the Lutheran, and Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of the 
Congregationalist, on “If I Were a Pastor’’—all 
addresses full of humor and sense and making for 
closer co-operation of editors and pastors. 

Throughout the sessions this element of humor 
proved to be a strong bond. No serious separation 
of spirit can take place where there is laughter and 
fun. There seemed to be no editor present without a 
sense of humor. The explanation given was that 
those devoid of it in the editorial job die or soon seek 
some other field. 

Just as true was it that no editor was much like 
any other editor present. There may be the profes- 
sionalism of the editor of the religious weekly as 
well as of the lawyer or the teacher, but the profession 
is not well enough defined to reveal it. 

In the Washington gathering many interesting 
types loomed up in the discussions: An old veteran 
from Pittsburgh, half whimsical, half serious, but 
unconsciously interjecting a noble spiritual note, a 
Canadian of thirty years’ experience radiating church 
unity, his brother Canadian insisting always that 
union kills unity, a delightful Carolinian tingling all 
over with the sense of a great job and the fun of play- 
ing the game like a sport, a keen young Presbyterian 
carrying heavy guns, but moving a vote of sympathy 
and greeting for the man with whom he differed, the 
solid built, up-standing Southerner whose pathway 
led him to St. Louis, quiet, sane, smiling, a man of God 
who retains godliness in the thick of the fray, the 
seventy-four-year-old Baptist who keeps fit by run- 
ning his full half mile daily to and from work, the 
Quaker lady who did not have a drab bonnet or drab 
dress or drab speech, but a thoroughly modern out- 
look and a contribution every time she spoke, the 
Lutheran who is rapidly becoming the champion story 
teller of the crowd, and who does not hesitate to tell 
them on himself, so strong he is absolutely devoid 
of “front,” people like the present writer tempted to 
speak all the time, modest people who never spoke 
publicly and yet who showed caliber in conversation, 
men and women, young and old, ministers and lay- 
men—such were the editors of the religious weeklies, 
meeting in Washington. At their head was Leinbach 
of the Reformed Church Messenger, a competent presi- 
dent who always is self-effacing but always able to fill 
a gap, and always in the background like a reserve 
battalion. Cavert, the secretary, editor of the 
Federal Council Bulletin, is a man of powerful in- 
fluence in every religious gathering that he attends. 

There were vital and important things said. We 
can illustrate by only a few disconnected sen- 
tences: 

“The older a man is and the longer he has been 
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at it, the more disposed he is to keep quiet about how 
to do it.” 

“A great newspaper man must have a new illu- 
sion every day.” 

“Undertake crusades against social ills, but re- 
member that the spirit of the crusade, like the spirit 
of war, must be guarded against.”’ 

“Don’t take your letters too seriously. Your 
salvation lies right here. If they do get under your 
skin keep smiling. The editor’s great corrective is 
his letters. He ought to welcome them Kecause they 
are just that.” 

“Tt is a very stupid editor who does not know 
that if he writes certain things he will get rapped 
over the knuckles, but the editor’s greatest sin is 
coloring or watering down what he has to say.” 

“The hardest thing to break away from, the most 
dangerous thing in making a church paper, is monot- 
ony. The next most dangerous is fickleness.”’ 

“Tf you want to cultivate beautiful roses you 
must first have them in your own heart. If we want 
to make our papers devotional we must cultivate 
devotion in our own souls.” 

“We do not make papers for highbrows.” 

The editors had a happy time together, and the 
present writer at least got many practical suggestions. 
Best of all, probably, the morale of all in attendance 
was strengthened. 

To get away from the problems of one’s own 
church or office, to have first-hand contact with the 
problems of other churches and offices, to come to 
know intimately the men grappling with those prob- 
lems, to find how much the problem is one and the 
men are one, to sense the joy of comradeship in ser- 
vice, to find one’s faith in God and man and all sec- 
tions of our country and all parts of the world strength- 
ened, that is what the meeting of the Editorial Council 
of the Religious Press does for one when it fulfills its 
mission. And that is what the present writer found 


in Washington. 
* * 


DR. LYNCH ON THE POPE 
HE veteran editor Frederick Lynch contributes 
to this issue of the Christian Leader an article 
entitled “‘The Pope on Education.” He gives 
us the substance of the recent Encyclical which shows 
that the Catholic Church is utterly hostile toward 
secular education. He asks Protestants to inform 
themselves concerning the views of the Pope, and 
suggests that the Catholic ideal and the Protestant 
ideal are bound to contend more sharply in the future 
for the support of the people in the United States. 
We agree with the spirit of his article, but take great 
comfort from our conviction that a very large number 
of the Catholic people in the United States will not 
back the Pope up in his medieval contention. 
Protestants, however, ought to remember that 
the Pope fundamentally is right in insisting that the 
child is entitled to religious education. The more 
strongly we endeavor to keep religion per se out of 
the public schools, the more faithfully and efficiently 
we ought to labor to give the child adequate oppor- 
tunity for religious instruction in the church and the 
home. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 


VIII. 


Open Country and Fine Fellowship 


Johannes 


») HE week after Easter, up in northern Massa- 
|| chusetts two miles from the New Hampshire 
line, at an inn in the township of Dunstable, 

eet] with open fires, comfortable chairs, good 
feed, bracing air, long walks, interesting discussions, 
the Idlewild Fellowship held its third annual meet- 
ing. The group is made up of Universalist ministers, 
and the invitation to attend is given to all ministers, 
from Maine to California and on to Japan. This 
year the sessions were said to be unusually profitable 
and happy. 

If there were bores in the crowd, they kept them- 
selves in hand, for no one appeared bored. If there 
were people who suffered under the rule of a nine 
o’clock breakfast, they were sweet about it, knowing 
that the majority ought to rule. If some of the 
fraters would have preferred a different kind of pro- 
gram, they did not say so, to the joy of the present 
writer, who acted as chairman and secretary and odd 
member of the program committee. 

About half past three on a Monday afternoon 
in my office in Boston, I gave up looking for some one 
to come along with an automobile, called a taxi, 
picked up my raincoat and knapsack, and dashed for 
the four o’clock train to Lowell. Here out in front 
of the station I took a trolley car marked North 
Chelmsford. The line followed the lovely valley of 
the Merrimac for twenty-five minutes, when I had to 
get out at a little hamlet and wait in a chilly east 
wind forty minutes for another trolley. A chain store 
furnished me a package of graham crackers, and these 
helped keep me warm. I had had some vague notion 
of walking part way, but it was 6.05 p. m. when I 
reached Tyngsboro, and it seemed easier to telephone 
the Idlewild Inn three miles away for a car. In ten 
minutes the proprietor was at the store, and in five 
more I was safely housed from the night, the loneli- 
ness, the wind and the threatening rain. 

At the store, a genuine country store, there was 
interesting talk going on in two different groups. One 
group was discussing the stock market—the men 
who bought on margin, those who were cleaned out, 
and those who had mortgaged all they owned to hold 
the stocks they had and to buy more in the hope of 
evening up. One pessimist kept insisting that we 
were in for another big drop. In the other group the 
talk was of something which men were discussing 
fifty, one hundred, one thousand, and probably five 
thousand years ago—water for the cattle and for 
man. “I tell you,” said one man, “half the wells 
that went dry last fall never have come back.” ‘““Mine 
came back a month ago,” said another man, “but it 
ain’t up where it was by two foot.” “I’ve drawed 
water all winter for the cows,” said another. “We 
need rain, lots of it, and need it bad.” 

Against the background of this talk, a dark 
stormy Tuesday did not seem so bad. It was snow- 
ing when I looked out at five, but it soon melted and 
the rain came down steadily all the morning. My 


west window looked out between two wings of the 
inn to a little orchard, a stone wall, a pasture dipping 
down into a well-watered hollow, and a wood a 
quarter of a mile off on a ridge. True to New Eng- 
land, rocks were jutting out among the white birches 
and pines. A single noble pine higher than all the 
others was sharply outlined against the sky. 

Near by I saw a robin all humped up in an apple 
tree as if he were reflecting upon delicious berries 
down in Fort Myers, Florida, and wondering why he 
had been fool enough to start north so soon. From 
the distance came the call of a flicker, then the sweet 
note of the meadow lark, and finally the voice of 
another robin singing in the distance. 

Out on the south porch I began to realize the 
charm of the place. It is situated in an open rolling 
country with well-kept fields and fences around it and 
woods here and there. It was quite like an English 
landscape. But if one thinks that there is no rough 
country near by let him start tramping. 

Where I can do so politely I always avoid a late 
breakfast. Here I found it easy to have a seven 
o’clock cup of coffee brought to me, and my knapsack 
did the rest. A nine o’clock breakfast can be most 
agreeable. I like it for others. I trust they like 
my seven o’clock breakfast for me. This idea that 
we all have to eat and drink the same things, go to bed 
and get up at the same time, bathe at the same tem- 
perature, read the same books, and think the same 
thoughts, is a heresy that I am willing at all times to 
attack. I can not eat at nine, sit at intellectual work 
till one, then have a heavy dinner, and feel good. If 
others can, God go with them in it, that is if He is 
willing. That-all did not like a nine o’clock breakfast 
was revealed by a red-hot discussion of the subject, 
and the adoption of a resolution changing the hour 
to 8.30. 

Dr. Louis A. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, motored up from Boston with 
Norman Fletcher and spent Monday night at the 
meeting. He spoke on “The Religious Minorities 
of Transylvania,” and described the work of the 
Unitarian Churches of the United States and England 
for the Unitarians, Presbyterians and Roman Catho- 
lics in this new part of Rumania. It was a graphic, 
thrilling story, based on visits to the country. There 
can be little doubt but that the better conditions in 
Rumania are due to the energetic protests of the 
Unitarian Commission against the almost unbeliev- 
able barbarities of the Rumanian government. Dr. 
Cornish captured the men not only by his interesting 
story, but by the quiet charm of his intercourse with 
them. 

On Tuesday morning we had a three hour session. 
Donald Hoyt, who is going to the First Church in 
Worcester, made a distinctly good impression by the 
clear, modest, competent way in which he discussed 
“What the Students in the Seminaries Are Thinking.” 
Rose did well on “The Confessions of an Ex-Intel- 
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lectual,’’ a humorous statement of his theme, which 
dealt with the necessity of making popular and 
dramatic the deeper intellectual statements, while 
Kapp frankly took the men into his confidence as to 
the difficulties a young man faces who wants to set 
and keep high intellectual standards, his subject be- 
ing “Confessions of a Would-Be Intellectual.’”’ Dr. 
Etz presided and at the close said, ‘“Thank God there 
still is intellectual ferment in the minds of the young 
men in the ministry.” 

“Intellectually,” said Hoyt, ‘we must be intol- 
erant, but humanly and personally we must be tol- 
erant and loving.” 

' “No matter what a man believes,” said Rose, 
“Jet his beliefs be so expressed in the pulpit that they 
will mean something to those who listen to him.” 

“The intellectual man,” said Kapp, “‘is one who 
has the power to use the critical faculty and who 
exercises that power to make clear distinctions. The 
intellectual man should not capitulate to his audience. 
People will respond to the intellectual as well as to 
the beautiful or the good.” 

In the discussion Leining said: “The minister 
should strive to be intellectual not as an end but as 
a means to a higher end.” 

Said Cate: “More harm is done by over-emphasiz- 
ing the intellectual and under-demonstrating it than 
in over-emphasizing the emotions and under-demon- 
strating them.” 

Practically every man spoke and spoke well, but 
much that was said was too intimate to publish. 

Ralph Henry Shaw of Lowell read original 
poems at the close of the morning session, and gave a 
most interesting series of personal reminiscences of 
the poet Whittier. 

All these things, grave and gay, were forgotten 
for the afternoon. There was a roast lamb, apple 
pie dinner, with all that ought to go with it—cheerful 
conversation, the music of Payson’s violin, smoking, 
joking, cards, apples, candy, and then a glorious 
ball game where young intellectuals “lined them out” 
and the old bald-headed moss-backs caught the hot- 
test liners. A facetious dog bit Nichols as he chased 
a long fly, but did it with amiability and good-will, as 
merely a by-product of the chase, in which he joined 
with gusto. Time was called for Nichols to apply 
antiseptics and change his trousers, which also had 
engaged the earnest attention of the dog, and then 
the game went on, but facetious Carlo was ban- 
ished. 

In a fine, bracing northwest wind, Altenbern 
and I took a tramp. From the front porch the 
country looks rolling and trim, but it is on the edge of 
all kinds of rough land. On a ridge within half a 
mile of the house we looked west to a line of moun- 
tains—Wachusett, Watatuck, the three Ipswich Hills, 
North Gap, Monadnock, Temple, Pack Monadnock 
and Back Pack, from twelve to thirty miles away. 
Young Kennedy, the son of the man who rents sad- 
dle horses, pointed them out. His father, a man of 
the Thoreau type, joined us. He told us the wood 
paths to follow, and soon we were in the pines and 
birches, on the ridges, in the hollows, never far from 
a stream called Salmon Brook. Back in the wildest 
part of the region we met Case, the president of the 
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Idlewild Fellowship, and Kennedy the elder on horse- 
back. Here we paused to draw Kennedy out, to ask 
the lay of the land, and to hear his views on the slaugh- 
ter of wild life. 

“Not a thing travels in these parts that I can’t 
tame,” he said. ‘Even a fox got to coming to my 
back door one winter for something to eat. I didn’t 
see him for weeks. Then one moonlight night, com- 
ing home late, I felt him rather than saw him slip 
out of a cellar hole. A minute later I saw him a 
little way off watching me. I had a biscuit in my 
pocket, dropped a piece and walked on.‘ He slipped 
along after me and as he came to it snapped it up. 
We kept this up all the way to the house. There the 
dog let out one bark and the fox was gone. Old Ed 
M., a friend of mine, came up from Lowell and I told 
him about it. Said he, ‘Why didn’t you kill him, 
John?’ ‘Why should I kill him?’ Iasked him. ‘Why, 
you could get thirty or thirty-five dollars for his 
pelt,’ he said. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘do you know what that 
fox has meant to me all winter alone here with the 
stock? Not for thirty or ten times thirty dollars 
would I kill it.’ ‘Ah, John, you are 300 years ahead 
of the times,’ he said.”’ 

Kennedy had a curious dislike of the pheasants, 
mainly because they were raised to be shot and be- 
cause they brought the hunters around. It was the 
bang bang in the woods that he had no use for. For 
the grouse or partridge he had a totally different 
feeling—as if they were a part of the woods, belonging 
to them, and using all their instinct to keep from be- 
ing exterminated. A whir of wings just ahead of 
us as we left him said plainly that one of these wild 
beautiful birds was near. 

Warned that we had better retra¢e our steps the 
long way we had come, we took considerable pride 
in crossing a swamp and a couple of gullies and get- 
ting back as soon as the horses. 

As I rested by my western window, a dear little 
fox sparrow just under the window kept me company, 
scratching away for dear life at the turf, and eating 
things so tiny I could not see what they were. 

“My Introduction to Thomas Hardy,” by Nor- 
man D. Fletcher, the evening address on Tuesday, 
was an introduction also for most of the men. Pitched 
high, showing Fletcher at his best, the interesting 
thing was the response. There is intellectual caliber 
and real culture in a group that could be enthusiastic 
over such a paper. It was a critical study, illustrated 
with readings and made powerful by the intellectual 
enthusiasm of the speaker. 

Hardy once said of Turner’s paintings, “They are 
landscapes plus a man’s soul.”” ‘‘This,” said Fletcher, 
““was true of Hardy’s description of nature.” “This,” 
say we, “slightly paraphrased, might be said of 
Fletcher’s interpretation of Hardy.” 

With Cate, Brush, Kapp, Stetson, and Markley, 
I climbed another ridge early on Wednesday. We 
could look from the mountains on the west to Lowell 
and far beyond to the southeast, and get many a 
lovely bit of the Merrimac, coming from the north 
and making the big bend just south of Tyngsboro, 
three miles to the east of us. A cold northwest wind 
sent the men hurrying with sharpened appetites to 
their breakfasts. 


a || 


Last year the men requested one session on 
“The Pastoral Side.” So we arranged it. Leining 
of Melrose discussed “‘Working with Young People,” 
Walker of Waltham ‘Working with Men,” and 
Robbins of Lawrence ‘Working with Families.” 
These papers and talks were admirable. In spite of 
the common remark that young men to-day have no 
interest in the pastoral side, it was evident that for 
some not to do pastoral work would be the great hard- 
ship. There was manifested a deep interest in human 
beings, pride in helping solve family problems, love 
of little children and an enthusiasm for the great 
variety of types that humanity presents. Also there 
was revealed what every Universalist gathering re- 
veals, the many intellectual types that enter our minis- 
try. 

“You Universalists,’’ said a distinguished man 
to the writer recently, “have a great many mediocre 
men.” That recalls the remark that made Frank 
Hall write a book—‘‘God must love the common folk. 
He made so many of them.” But these sessions 
impressed upon us the fact that we Universalists have 
some very brilliant minds held in leash by some very 
tender hearts. 

The abnormal flare-back into winter which made 
folks shiver from Washington, D. C., to Machias, 
Me., struck us. One of the most difficult decisions of 
life is whether ’twere better to lie in bed and shiver, 
or, rising in the chilly night, grab drawers and bureau 
cover, rug and trousers, and try to get warm. I favor 
the grabbing policy. The second night the friendly 
keeper of the inn dealt effectively with the situation. 
There was much sleeping this long cold Wednesday 
afternoon, a few hardy souls tramping, some riding, 
some playing ball. Toward night Bradley drove up 
from a conference he had been attending in New York 
and, like an old campaigner, at once turned in for a 
sleep. 

Dwight Bradley spoke at the last two sessions 
Wednesday night and Thursday morning. In one he 
discussed *“‘Man and the Never Ending Struggle.” 
In the other his subject was “God and the Ever- 
lasting Strength.” 

On Wednesday night it seemed as if he had done 
little but chop down trees and clear away the under- 
brush, but on Thursday morning he built the temple 
of faith. The men were interested in his thought 
and in him. His frank statement that he had not 
made himself clear in this or that chapter of his book, 
and that he ought to do the thing better, disarmed 
criticism. His great effort to reach the Retreat, held 
the same week as an important commission of his 
own church, was appreciated. Of course, the men 
who do not believe in God the Absolute, the Perfect, 
but who sympathize with the humanist position, did 
not feel the same enthusiasm for him as the others, 
but all agreed that his two sessions were a worthy 
climax of the best meeting the fellowship ever had 
had. To some his Thursday talk was a profound 
spiritual experience. 

The final dinner of roast chicken, mashed pota- 
toes and all the fixings brought Bradley and one of 
his critics together at the same table for a scintillating 
exchange in the best of spirit. Clearing away dif- 
ferences of definition, many of the differences were 
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cleared away. There was such insight and reverence 
on both sides that a third man remarked, “Between 
the relativist (humanist) who prays, who teaches 
little children to pray to God, and who believes in the 
possibility of immortality, and the absolutist (be- 
liever in a perfect God, the totality of all that is, has 
been or ever will be) there is slight difference.” And 
both agreed. 

Probably the net influence of Bradley’s teaching 
was the same as the net influence of the gathering 
itself—the conviction that there should be more 
time in our lives for going apart and listening to the 
voices. When we do, as Bradley said, some of the 
things even of success and failure that seem so great. 
to us will be seen to be the incidental, and we shall do 
our work in faith, less worried about results. 

Although the present writer is called “the father 
of the Retreat,” since he issued the call for the meet- 
ings which organized it, he has been unable to attend 
the two sessions that have been held. Instead of its 
turning out to be ‘‘a pale shadow of the other Re- 
treat,” it proves to be a “going concern,” with color 
of its own, well managed, dear to those attending it, 
all inclusive in spirit, and situated in a place about 
which noble traditions easily cluster. The fraters of 
the Wayside Inn may well take pride in the part they 
had in starting it. 

Those present at the meeting of the fellowship 
were Case, Cate, Payson (F. L.), Smith (Isaac), 
Altenbern, Markley, Cutler (Myron), Brush, Hoyt, 
Kapp, Stetson, Lewis (George), Nichols, Soule, Ayer, 
Fletcher, Etz, Leining (G. H.), Gibbs (F. W.), Walker 
(Edgar), Robbins (C. G.), Miller (F. H.), Deacon, 
Lewis (Robert), Marshall, Friend, Haney (Charles), 
Barber, Butterworth, Abbott, Rose (W. W.), Ellen- 
wood, van Schaick. Ralph Henry Shaw, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, and the Rev. Dwight Bradley. 


* * * 


THE REAL NEW YEAR 
Some one made a great mistake placing New Year’s day 
In the dead of winter when it should have come in May— 
May, when fruit trees burst in bloom, show’ring pink and 
white, 
Like a glimpse of fairyland, blooming overnight. 


May, when early butterflies, small and blond and neat, 
Flutter in the gaudy green of the early wheat; 

When each hillside we have known silent, gaunt and bare 
Is athrob with blooming flowers, growing everywhere. 


May, when at the break of dawn birds begin to sing 
Wonder songs of faith and love, welcoming the spring; 
When they build their nests all day in the fern-clad trees, 
And the perfumed breath of flowers hangs in every breeze. 


May, when every sunkissed road winding out of town 
Sings to us from early morn till the sun goes down, 
With the siren song of spring’s woodsy dells and flowers, 
Hungry fish and mossy banks—care-free happy hours. 


Some one made a queer mistake placing New Year’s day 
In the dead of winter, when it should have come in May, 
When all Nature wakes and smiles at the touch of spring, 
When the world with one accord lifts its voice to sing. 
Martha Coleman Sherman, in 
Pegasus Magazine of Verse. 


HE translation of the recent Encyclical on 
Education by Pope Pius XI has reached this 
country. It was published in full in the 
! New York Times, occupying a page and a half, 
| and is soon to be published in pamphlet form. It 
has been widely commented upon in Europe, especial- 
' ly in Germany and Italy. Inasmuch as it proclaims 
authoritatively just the position the Catholic Church 
' holds, not only on the contents of education, but also 
‘}| ‘as to the methods to be used and the agencies to be 
' approved, it deserves the careful study of Protestants 
_-as well as Catholics. No one after reading the En- 
| eyclical can have any slightest doubt as to just where 
‘| the Catholic Church stands on the whole matter of 
education, and its attitudes toward all systems in- 
- eluding our public schools. 
Iimagine that with the first part of the Encyclical, 
| where the Pope defines what education consists in, 
- some Protestants will have considerable sympathy, 
' even though their practises do not bear out their 
' sympathy. The Pope insists that the only true 
_ education is Christian education: “Education consists 
essentially in the formation of man, such as he must 
_ be in life on earth, to attain the sublime purpose for 
‘which he was created.’”’ This purpose is perfection 
_ for this world and the world to come. It does not 
- exist in us even in germ, and can not therefore be 
_ developed from within, or drawn out of us, as so many 
- modern educators are saying. It is a supernatural 
gift, and no education deserves the name of educa- 
_ tion or is worthy of even a passing consideration by 
_| Catholics which is not primarily concerned with 
_ imparting this supernatural gift. The only perfection 
_ the Christian recognizes is that which has been re- 
| vealed to us by Christ ‘‘who alone is the path of truth 
and life,” and the only way of attaining this perfection 
__is by supernatural aid. 

As this is the foundation of all else that follows 
in the Encyclical, and lies at the basis of the antag- 
_onistic attitude the Roman Catholic Church takes 

toward all forms of secular education, it is well to 
- quote at this point the exact words of the Pope. 
_ After declaring, with great emphasis, that every child 
has the right to be taught according to the doctrines 
_ of the church, which is the column and foundation of 
truth, and that the child suffers a great injustice when 

_any teacher disturbs his faith by theories of false 

f and illusory freedom, and after stating that man, un- 
assisted by supernatural power, naturally displays 
- evil tendencies and weak will, he says: “It is necessary 
therefore to correct disordered tendencies and to 
promote and order good ones from the earliest youth, 
‘and to advise all it is necessary to illuminate the in- 
— tellect and fortify the will with supernatural truths 

and means of grace, without which it is impossible 
to combat perverse inclination or to reach the educa- 
tive perfection of the church, which is perfectly and 
fully endowed by Christ with the divine doctrines and 
sacraments as the efficacious means of grace. False, 
therefore, is any pedagogic naturalism which excludes 
or decreases the importance of the supernatural in 
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the education of youth. Every method of education 
is erroneous which is founded wholly or in part on the 
negation or forgetfulness of original sin and of grace, 
or, in other words, only on the forces in human nature. 
Such are generally the modern systems, going by dif- 
ferent names, which claim a kind of autonomy and 
independence for the child and whiche- diminish or 
suppress the authority of the educator, attributing 
to the child an exclusive right to initiative and activity 
independent of any supernatural or divine law in the 
work of education.”’ 

It is plain from all this that the Catholic Church 
has no interest in education that is not distinctively 
religious, yes, even more than religious, distinctively 
Christian. It just simply does not exist for it. One 
might safely draw the inference from some passages 
in the Encyclical that the child would be better off 
without sectarian training, that education without 
religion in it is harmful both to morals and faith. 
Of what good is intellectual ability if back of it there 
is not a fine Christian faith and character to express? 
This being the case, all education should be turned 
over to the church and to the fa‘nily, guided and di- 
rected by the church. (Here all Protestants will, of 
course, part company with the Pope.) The state 
may have some part in education, although the Pope 
concedes only a modicum of educational activities 
to the state—training in civic duties, military train- 
ing and physical culture. The chief duty of the state 
is to provide funds for the church to carry on its edu- 
cation, and to protect it in every way. The family 
is above the state, and the family should have much 
more to say about the education of the child than the 
state. 

God instituted the family before the state, and 
He instituted it for one purpose, and one purpose 
only, namely, the procreation and education of chil- 
dren. “The family, therefore, has priority in nature 
and, therefore, priority of rights, compared with civil 
society.” After reading in the Encyclical the long 
passages about the family one can understand, per- 
haps better than he ever has before, the antagonism 
of the Catholic Church to anything calculated in any 
way to minimize it in the economy of God—divoree, 
birth-control or interference by the state. Indeed, 
one almost feels that the Catholic Church looks upon 
the family as being not only a hundred times more 
important than the state—the chief duty of the state 
being to protect it, while never interfering with its 
rights, which are far above the rights of the state— 
but being the divinely ordained partner and worker 
with the church. Anyhow great space is devoted to 
emphasizing the fact that it is the family and not 
the state which shall say how the child shall be edu- 
cated. 

Then comes the next step. The family is in the 
natural order and cares for the natural welfare of the 
child, but education is primarily a spiritual affair, 
so it must be guided and, wherever possible, given by 
the one supernatural society, the church. So, while 
the state may have some part in education, and the 
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family a much greater part, it “belongs pre-eminently 
to the church for two supernatural reasons which God 
Himself conferred upon her and which, therefore, are 
absolutely superior to other reasons of a natural order. 
The first reason is the explicit mission to teach en- 
trusted to the church by its Divine founder (see Mat- 
thew 28 : 19-20) at which time Christ conferred in- 
fallibility in educative work on his church. Wherefore 
the church was constituted by its Divine author as 
the column and foundation of truth in order that it 
may teach men Divine faith and may direct and in- 
form men of their actions toward honesty of customs 
and integrity of life according to revealed doctrine.” 
The second reason education belongs pre-eminently 
to the church is that “the church is the mother of 
all souls, who generates, nourishes, educates, souls in 
that Divine life of grace with its sacraments and its 
teachings. Therefore God Himself made the church 
participate in His Divine educative mission, render- 
ing it by Divine intervention immune from error. 
Hence the church is the supreme teacher of men and 
her right to teach is inviolable.” 

After thus insisting at some length that the 
church is the divinely appointed teacher of men be- 
cause they are spiritual beings, and that there can be 
no education worthy the name that is not religious 
in its nature, the Pope draws the conclusion that the 
church must be absolutely independent of earthly 
authority of all kinds in its exercise of its educative 
mission, both as to aims and methods. The church 
even has the right to judge whether any other system 
of education is helpful or harmful. This right is very 
boldly claimed, and of course its implications are tre- 
mendous. The first question an American will ask 
is: “Would the Pope condemn. our public school sys- 
tem and withdraw the Catholic population?” He 
certainly would, and that he would need not be drawn 
by inference or read between the lines. The Pope 
very frankly expresses his mind on all secular educa- 
tion. A Catholic should have nothing to do with it 
when he can escape it. He insists that the state, 
where it has taken education into its own hands, 
should not force Catholics to attend its schools, but, 
since good Catholic teaching makes good citizens— 
which is the only thing the state is concerned with— 
the state should support the church schools as well as 
the public schools. He praises those Catholics who, 
at great sacrifice, have sent their children to church 
schools while at the same time supporting the public 
schools. He exhorts them to go right on making 
the sacrifice, and to build Catholic schools as fast as 
they can until every Catholic boy and girl can have 
the advantage of Christian instruction, while at the 
same time they should endeavor to persuade the 
state to support the church schools. It ought to be 
possible for every Catholic child to be in a Catholic 
school because a Catholic believes that religion and 
morals are as essential a part of education as mathe- 
matics, languages and science. 

The Pope even goes further. He insists that 
not only should every Catholic child go to a church 
school bezause religion is taught there, but also be- 
cause “for a school to be acceptable it is necessary 
that the whole teaching and organization of the 
school, namely, the teachers, the curriculum and the 
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books, be governed by the Christian spirit under the 
maternal direction and supervision of the church. 
That religion should be really the foundation and 
crown of all instruction in all grades, not only in ele- 
mentary, but in all others (it is necessary) to adopt 
the words of Leo XIII ‘that not only in specified 
hours the young shall be taught religion, but that all 
the rest of the education be performed with Christian 
piety. For if this is lacking, if this sacred breath does 
not pervade and warm the souls of the masters 
and disciples, little use can come from any doc- 
trine. Often indeed it will cause not inconsiderable 
harm.’ ” 

There are many other interesting things in the 
Encyclical, but it is the main contention which I 
have tried to reproduce here that is of chief interest 
to Protestants. The Encyclical is a very carefully 
and astutely written document and, as in the case of 
all encyclicals, speaks the mind not of the Pope alone, 
but of the whole Catholic Church. (A Papal En- 
cyclical is quite different from a pastoral letter which 
a bishop writes to his flock. It is always the product 
of long thought and discussion. You may be sure 
that there were many meetings of cardinals and 
bishops before this particular Encyclical went out 
from Rome.) This being true, there is going to be a 
recrudescence of zeal on the part of the faithful. This 
is fraught with peculiar significance at just this time, 
for, everywhere, while Catholics are making renewed 
efforts—these efforts to be greatly spurred on by this 
Encyclical—to make religion the foundation of all 
education and to see that Christian doctrine and 
morals are taught in every school, the state is busier 
than ever taking religion out of the public schools. 
At the time when the Catholics are insisting more 
than ever that religion must play as prominent a 


part in all college life and study as purely intellectual _ 


pursuits, we Protestants are taking religion out of our 


colleges as fast as we can, or making it optional like — 
Latin and Greek. This Encyclical is already making © 
itself felt in the rapidly growing movement to build — 
Catholic colleges for boys and girls all over the country 
so that students may be under the direct influence of — 
One can ~ 
not read this Encyclical without feeling in every para- — 
graph how utterly abhorrent to a Roman Catholic — 
is the idea of making religion optional for boys and — 


the church all through their college course. 


girls in school and college. Through every line of this 


Encyclical runs the conviction that to neglect to train 


boys and girls in religion during their school and 
college years is as unnatural and traitorous toward 
them as to neglect to feed and clothe them. There 
is no more reason why a boy in school or college should 
not go to church than there is why he should not go to 
dinner when the time comes around. Why should 
he go to the table to feed his body and not go to the 
altar to feed his soul? Protestants must take these 
fundamental convictions into account in the years 
just ahead, for the Catholic Church is pretty thor- 


oughly committed to them, and there are going to be © 


clashes by and by as the Catholic doctrine that re- 
ligion is of the very essence of education and the 
Protestant doctrine that it has no particular relation 
to it one way or another contend for the support of 
the public and the state. 
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What the National Memorial Church Represents 


to the Universalist General Convention’ 
Frank Durward Adams 


SVHIS is one of the few great hours of my life. 
4} As president of the Universalist General 
Convention it is my high privilege to visualize 
{= this occasion in behalf of our whole church 
and try to act as its spokesman. The task far out- 
strips my ability to perform it. 

Looking at it thus, this Memorial Temple repre- 
sents four things. First of all, it represents the con- 
summation of the greatest co-operative effort ever 
put forth by our denomination. I believe that his- 
tory will bear out this assertion. Building this 
church, from the moment of its inception to the 
present, has enlisted the interest, won the sympathy 
and commanded the support of a larger proportion 
of our constituency than anything we have ever be- 
fore undertaken. Its completion is a source of pride 
and joy beyond anything to which we have hereto- 
fore applied our united energies. Not all of us were 
in favor of it at the beginning; not all, it must be 
conceded, are reconciled to it now. Iam one of those 
who at first doubted the wisdom of the plan. I con- 
fess frankly that I thought there were other projects 
to which we might turn more consistently and with 
larger promise of winning the co-operation of our 
people. 

But the scaling down of the original impos- 
sible plans, the logic of events and the definite official 
adoption of it as a denominational enterprise, gradually 
overcame my objections. The fact that the church 
of which I am minister was one of the first to accept 
and pay in full its rather staggering quota in the Five- 
Year Program, of which program the building of this 
Memorial was a prime factor, is perhaps an indication 
that I have withheld nothing of loyalty to this en- 
deavor. I know that I am speaking now in behalf 
of thousands of loyal Universalists. And now the 
Memorial is completed—a thing of beauty beyond 
our fondest dreams. It has wrought within our 
ranks a new and vital integration. It is the outward 
and visible symbol of an inner and spiritual unity. 

The second thing it represents is the achieve- 
ment of a hope long deferred. We have at last an 
adequate and worthy shrine here at the busy cross- 
roads of the nations. In Washington all interna- 
tional and interracial roads meet. Here, more 
than anywhere else on earth, should be kept burn- 
ing the torch of a world-conquering faith. Some 
one has called this our most alluring and fertile mis- 
sion-field. Perhaps that is not an extravagant claim. 
Not that Washington people are pagans above those 
in New York, Boston or Detroit—they couldn’t 
be!—but that in due time all the world comes hither. 
Here our faith must forever find a voice, to the end 
that perchance it may make conquest of some light- 
bringer in other lands. In an increasing measure 
this magnificent city is becoming the capital of the 
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world, creating and molding the common thought of 
the world. And now we have here in this strategic 
spot a fitting symbol of a cosmic religion. Here we 
have, and must always maintain, speaking from this 
pulpit, a prophet with clearness of vision, boldness of 
utterance and an uncompromising f[oyalty to the 
genius of that faith for which those whom we here 
memorialize have lived and died. Increasingly must 
this shrine become our Rome, our Canterbury, our 
Mecca and our Jerusalem in one. 

A third thing this church represents is the com- 
pletion of a task to which a certain few men among 
us have devoted a precious part of their lives. Hun- 
dreds have borne a noble share, and I wish it were 
possible to name them all. But three stand out 
above all others; and the fact that they are here to- 
day shall not deprive me of the privilege of paying 
them the tribute which their devotion has earned. I 
do not know just when or how the thought had its 
birth, but it was nine years ago in Detroit that Louis 
Annin Ames came forward with the dream which has 
now become reality. Some of us yet recall the thrill 
of that occasion. And we remember, too, how he 
championed and fought for his dream until it laid its 
allurement upon the hearts of our standard-bearers. 
Nor has he failed since then to back it up with his 
substance as well as his spiritual championship. 

In due time the building of this church became a 
denominational enterprise. We were all pledged to 
doit. It was imperative then that we should have in 
Washington a man of vision, tact, patience and per- 
suasion who should be at the same time the shepherd 
of the local flock and the strong personality around 
whom the actual task of building should revolve. 
No untried man would do, however brilliant and 
promising he might be. The predestined man an- 
swered the call. He came to Washington, leaving 
behind him a great and loyal church and the fruits of 
a quarter of a century of faithful ministry, both of 
which he had earned the right to keep and enjoy. At 
a time when he might fairly have relaxed a bit and 
garnered the ripened fruits of his labors, Frederic 
Williams Perkins sensed the cosmic significance of 
this adventure and threw himself like a crusader into 
its pursuit. For three years, without grudging and 
without stint, he has poured the wine of his rich 
wisdom and experience upon this altar. We honor 
ourselves in honoring him on this his day of glad 
fulfilment. 

But there is one other. Perhaps my sequence 
is faulty, but let that pass. The fact that he has not 
been closely identified with the actual consummation 
of the task might obscure his part for the moment. 
But, in my opinion, the man to whom, more than any 
other, we owe the triumph of to-day is John Smith 
Lowe. And I say this without minimizing in the 
least what others have done. He did not conceive 
it and he did not complete it. But he bore its burdens 
and fought its battles in the days of early opposition 
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and indifference when it would have died of neglect 
and starvation had it not been for his championship. 
The National Memorial Church project was left like 
a foundling on John Lowe’s doorstep when no one 
else had time, faith or courage to father it. He was 
General Superintendent, to be sure, and a shining 
mark for such a commission. But he need not have 
accepted it. It was outside the scope of his defined 
duties, and he would have won friends in the denomina- 
tion if he had refused. But he believed init. So he 
plunged into as thankless a task as ever took toll of 
the heart of man. How well I remember a sojourn 
he made in the Middle West—I believe it was 1922. 
He held a conference in Chicago to plead in behalf of 
this undertaking. My heart has never bled for any 
man as it did for John Lowe that day as he battled 
inch by inch against coldness, hostility and scorn. 
But battle he did, and he did not surrender. He 
kept at it literally for years; and by the time he was 
ready to relinquish the Superintendency to become 
minister of the Church of the Redemption, the Na- 
tional Memorial Church was a task to which our 
whole denomination was committed without thought 
or desire for retreat. So this Memorial Temple is 
become also a living tribute to another living hero, 
John Smith Lowe—the last man on earth who would 
advance or acknowledge such a claim on his own be- 
half. 

Ames, Perkins and Lowe. 
Brethren, I salute you. 

Some one has described architecture as frozen 
music. Who can doubt it, beholding what has here 
been achieved? Sermons in brick and stone, eulogies 
in glass and marble! Tributes of memory, “the 
nameless music of men’s souls,” crystallized in forms 
of enduring loveliness! A symbol for the generations 
to come of our gratitude to those who, in more heroic 
times, wrought and suffered in behalf of a lofty ideal 
and a loftier faith. Not monumental—and dead!— 
like the pyramids of Egypt or the looming cathedrals 
of earlier and cloudier centuries, but intimate, glow- 
ing, and incandescent with a radiance that can never 
die. Not the awe of vastness, but the spell of a 
brooding and ineffable beauty—the beauty of im- 
mortal memory. Like a candle burning perpetually 
before an altar, this Memorial will shine as an ever- 
lasting tribute to our fathers and mothers, our broth- 
ers and sisters, our heroes and martyrs, 
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“And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod.”’ 


All this this Memorial represents. But that is 
not quite all. It is a symbol of all these priceless 
things. But except it be something more, it will fail 
of its perfect mission. We shall here strive faithfully 
to conserve what our fathers wrought. But, if we are 
to discharge in full the obligation laid upon us by a 
glorious past, we must keep ours a living faith, vital 
and vibrant in the terms of each new day and pulsing 
with healing for all groping and wounded hearts. 
How signally we have begun to do this in dedicating 
the tower of this church to world brotherhood and 
peace, in the name of the man who has incarnated 
that spirit so abundantly in his public service, Owen 
D. Young! Let this be our pledge and promise that 
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such a prophetic policy shall be ours in perpetuity, 
foreshadowing day by day such a church as Manson 
describes in words of rare and haunting beauty, — 
in that immortal drama, ‘“The Servant in the 
House.” 

“You must understand that this is no dead pile 
of stones and unmeaning timber. It is a living thing. 
When you enter it you hear a sound—a sound as of 
some mighty poem chanted. Listen long enough, 
and you will learn that it is made up of the beating 
of human hearts, of the nameless music of men’s 
souls—that is, if you have ears. If you have eyes, 
you will presently see the church itself—a looming 
mystery of many shapes and shadows, leaping sheer 
from floor to dome. The work of no ordinary builder! 
The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks of heroes; 
the sweet human flesh of men and women is moulded 
about its bulwarks, strong, impregnable; the faces of 
little children laugh out from every corner-stone; the 
terrible spans and arches of it are the joined hands of 
comrades; and up in the heights and spaces there are 
inscribed the numberless musings of all the dreamers 
of the world. It is yet building—building and built 
upon. Sometimes the work goes forward in deep 
darkness, sometimes in blinding light; now beneath 
the burden of unutterable anguish; now to the tune 
of a great laughter and heroic shoutings like the ery 
of thunder. Sometimes, in the silence of the night- 
time, one may hear the tiny hammerings of the com- 
rades at work up in the dome—the comrades who 
have climbed ahead.” 

* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH—II 
William Couden 


To resume the story of Universalist organization and state- 
ments of doctrine: We commonly say our church was born when 
John Murray in 1770 landed from England at Good Luck on the 
shore of New Jersey. That is a wonderful story. Look it up. 
He became pastor of a group at Gloucester, Mass., calling them- 
selves the Independent Christian Church. This is our mother- 
church and is a prosperous parish to-day. A convention separate 
from the New England one existed in Pennsylvania under the 
leading of Dr. George de Benneville and Dr. Benjamin Rush, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. Massachusetts be- 
lievers were taxed for Orthodox church maintenance. The 
courts freed them from this in 1786, thus establishing the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty for all denominations. Many parishes 
and independent Universalist associations came into existence. 
Complete denominational unity and organization was not effected 
until 1866. At the General Convention in Chicago in 1897 there 
were presented the ‘‘Five Essential Principles’? which were 
adopted at the Boston Convention in 1899, and have come to 
supersede the ‘‘Winchester Profession’’ as our official doctrinal 
statement. Here they are: 1. The Universal Fatherhood of 
God. 2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 4. The certainty of just retribution for 
sin. 5. The final harmony of all souls with God. These 
principles are followed by the declaration that ‘‘neither this nor 
any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fel- 
lowship,’’ and also by a requirement of the ‘‘acknowledgment of 
the authority of the General Convention and assent to its 
laws.” 

Thus Universalists by their long-continued looseness of or- 
ganization and their freedom in creedal statements prove that 
they belong to the Liberal Wing of Protestantism. This is at 
once our glory and our despair. 
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Green Pastures 
F. C. Hoggarth 
mii phrase “green pastures” is of singular God. Of that comes his confidence. Apart from 


7 fo} beauty, and has passed out of the Shepherd 
Psalm into common speech. In the East, 
27) green pastures stand in contrast to most of 
the surrounding landscape. Greenness is not the 
dominant note of Eastern lands. Pastures often 
have to be sought, long and arduously, and may be 
found only after hazardous experiences, across arid 
places, sandy wastes or stony heights, where is no 
_rest or sustenance. 

Green pastures are a goal of the shepherd’s guid- 
ance. They are ever in the shepherd’s thoughts and 
purpose. Thither a good shepherd brings his flock. 
If he failed in that he would hardly merit the name 
of shepherd, for green pastures are among the first 
needs of his flock. 

It is a comforting and a hopeful thought. We 
sometimes lose sight of that aspect of the Great 
Shepherd’s character. He is much misjudged. We 
imagine he delights to bring his flock on to the wild, 
stony heights and the sandy wastes. We picture him 
ever leading up steep ascents, along precipitous ways 
and through unrestful and ever threatening change. 
“It is the misfortune of Deity,” said Pascal, “to be 
misunderstood.”’ Some imagine the Divine Way is 
always hard, and that His will to which we must 
submit is ever darkly inscrutable. 

But the Shepherd’s ways are also sunlit. “Green 
pastures” is the lovely symbol of some of his main 
purposes. Desert ways and difficult goings are under 
his guidance but thoroughfares to these kindlier 
places. Being a good shepherd, his guidance is such 
as meets and satisfies our need. 

There are times in life when the green pasture 
sort of experience is our outstanding need. The 
roads by which we go are often exhausting. There 
are stern battles and swift vicissitudes, stunning 
blows and sore losses and deep wounds, and our prayer 
is for some place of rest and of healing. 

The Shepherd Psalm never speaks so reassur- 
ingly as when set against some of these grim, stern 
experiences of life. Beecher called it the nightingale 
among the Psalms. The years certainly lessen none 
of its charm. Its notes are as hauntingly sweet to- 
day as on remote yesterdays. The figure is even more 
deeply suggestive. The nightingale sings by day as 
well as by night, but during the day its notes are 
seldom distinguished. The bird needs a background. 
In the gloaming, amid the oncoming darkness, when 
other bird voices are stilled, we best hear the nightin- 
gale’s song, in its full mystery and passion and wonder. 
This psalm, like that song, is never quite so wonder- 
ful as when it has some dark experience for its set- 
ting. It speaks most comfortingly to us in our evil 
day. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd .... I shall not 
want. . . . He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures.” Such is the singer’s full and confident hope. 
The Shepherd will not fail him. He will bring him 
to the place of quiet healing. 

The song is born of the Psalmist’s thought of 


that there would be no music. Some philosophers 
have called the Abstraction at the back of things 
“the Unknowable.” But there is neither friendli- 
ness nor help nor hope for man in the Unknowable. 
It is cold and even more distant than Mont Blanc. 
At the sound of that name a man may shiver, he cer- 
tainly does not sing. We have never heard of a Psalm 
book dedicated to the Unknowable. The tempera- 
ture is much too low. A God born merely of man’s 
intellect can never satisfy his heart. 

He who dared to speak of the Lord as his Shepherd, 
going to the sheepfold as Christ went to the home 
for his conception of father, did more for the race 
than perhaps all the philosophers and moralists who 
have ever lived. The shepherd knows his sheep by 
name, he leads them in and out, and they find pas- 
ture; their guide by day, he is their guard by night, 
lying down at the entrance to the fold—‘“‘the door of 
the sheep’’—and no evil can reach them without first 
passing over him. The lost he seeks until he finds; 
the lambs he carries in his arms. 

Nothing less personal can give man security and 
peace. We need to be able to say, ‘““The Lord which 
made heaven and earth is my keeper.” It is not 
therefore surprising that when the great Scotch 
philosopher, Sir William Hamilton, came to the close 
of his life, it was “‘only in the mysterious that lay 
beyond the barrier of the unknowable that he could 
find repose. Where the mind faced insuperable 
barriers, faith had to win a way through and bring 
draughts of consolation from this Psalm, like David’s 
men passing through the Philistine lines to bring him 
the waters of Bethlehem.” In these words of sweet 
confidence, he found rest and comfort at the last. 

In the midst of the way also they may come 
home to us with equal power. For not the least 
wonderful thing of the pilgrimage is that old familiar 
words heard in new settings, and amid new experiences, 
have new and arresting significance. For years they 
may have been a commonplace to us, then suddenly 
they become wonderful and fall on our spirits as the 
very dews of heaven. That is the way with words. 
We never know when they may shine with a beauty 
hitherto unseen. 

One we know who, after the strain of marriage, 
its preparation, its break with the past, its plunge 
into the untried and the unknown, found herself on 
the first Sunday morning in the old stone church at 
Grasmere, a church with one of the loveliest settings 
of any in England, with its so plain and so famous 
graves in the far corner of the churchyard, under the 
yew trees. 2 

During the service Miss Waring’s hymn, “My 
heart is resting, O my God,” was sung. The verse 
which begins “‘Green pastures are before me” proved 
to be the bit of goodness the morning held, for during 
the singing of them a new peace stole into her soul. 
Behind the words there was just the old, sure con- 
fidence of the Psalmist in the Shepherd and his guid- 
ance, enabling her to go forward without fear. 
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The Psalmist was evidently a colorist. Color 
was an aspect of the mercy of which he speaks. To 
fully appreciate the symbolism we need to have lived 
in a dry and parched land. We have known those 
who, returning from the Far East, reckoned their 
arrival there, not from the hour when they saw the 
white cliffs of Dover, but when they found themselves 
in the heart of the English countryside. To them 
those green fields were home. Better than most, 
such exiles can enter into the wonder of this phrase— 
green pastures. 

Yet each must try to spell out its significance as 
he may. Who has not known the “soft cool comfort 
of the grass” after a long journey over hard and dusty 
roads when the feet were tired and sore? There is 
something purely restful in grass, something that 
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seems to lift the spirit out of tiredness. Its color 
refreshes the eye, for green comforts and strengthens 
the eye instead of wearving or grieving it. 

The earth has few lovelier or sweeter things than 
grass, and few more friendly places than green fields. 
There are some who find in them, as nowhere else, 
healing and renewal. 

The Good Shepherd has fields of healing for those 
in his guidance. For those who know him and follow 
where he leads, not holding back through doubt or 
fear, there are somewhere in his guidanee ‘‘green pas- 
tures’’—rich in restoring, renewing grace. 

It is part of the Shepherd’s purpose and good 
pleasure to bring us to these green mansions of the 
soul—to these fields of healing. Because the Lord 
is our Shepherd, we shall not want. 


To Universalists and Other Christians from 


Coast to Coast’ 
Frederic W. Perkins 


2 O-MORROW the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church in Washington will be dedi- 
cated. Many Universalists from all over 

©' the country are already in the city to par- 
ticipate in the ceremony. Thousands of others are 
with us in spirit, sharing in a common joy in the con- 
summation of a great enterprise. To these unseen 
friends, whose sympathizing presence we feel, I send 
fraternal greetings. And to all, of whatever religious 
connection, who may constitute part of our radio 
audience to-night, I proffer the friendly companionship 
of a body of Christians who crave for their distinctive 
faith the privilege of contributing their strength and 
loyalty to the common task of building the kingdom of 
God. 

I wish it were possible, by some magic artistry 
of speech, to convey an adequate picture of the archi- 
tectural fitness and surpassing beauty of the National 
Memorial Church. Beauty in its noblest forms is 
structural rather than decorative, and the beauty of 
this church is wrought into its form and fabric and 
expresses its distinctive significance as a place set 
apart for the worship of God and the proclamation 
of a living faith in His reality and power. That is 
what we are about to dedicate first of all—a place of 
worship, a House of God. The central and controll- 
ing ideal to which all the beauty of detail contributes 
—the lofty nave and sturdy columns and sweeping 
arches, the glory of stained glass, the exquisite chancel, 
the majestic organ—is that a church has the distinctive 
function of making men conscious of the presence, 
will and companionship of God. 

Another object to which we are to dedicate this 
church is that of satisfying the natural sense of pro- 
prietorship that Universalists are bound to feel toward 
the church that represents them in this representative 
center of our national life. Within the next decade 
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the capital city of the nation is to go far toward ful- 
filling the long-unfulfilled dream of Washington and 
Jefferson and L’Enfant, and become the noble symbol 
of our national consciousness. That is at once the 
cause and the effect of the swelling tide of tourist 
travel that turns toward Washington. The desire 
is to see not merely the Capitol, but owr Capitol; not 
merely the White House, but owr White House; not 
merely the Monument, but owr Monument. The 
great Memorial, in isolated majesty on the banks of 
the Potomac, is more than one of the recognized mas- 
terpieces of the world’s art; it is owr Memorial, en- 
shrining the greatness of our Lincoln. That sense of 
gratified proprietorship carries back into every city 
or hamlet in which an American dwells and from which 
he has journeyed. ‘They are better Americans for the 
pilgrimage. An important function of the National 
Memorial Church is to do for our religious patriotism 
what these other symbols do for our civic patriotism. 
When Universalists visit Washington they will find a 
church which, by the fitness of its architecture, the 
nobility of its worship, and—we hope and pray—the 
devotion of its members and the adequacy of its 
message, shall send them home with a new joy in the 
fellowship of which they area part. That has already 
been the experience of numbers of Universalists who 
were present on Palm Sunday and Easter just passed, 
when the church was crowded and many were turned 
away. That will be the experience of many more 
to-morrow. I trust that it will be the experience of 
many of you in the days to come, when you also jour- 
ney to Washington and visit your other home church. 

Now, as I bid you good-night, may I bespeak 
your prayers as you think of us to-morrow? And let 
me say in your hearing the closing words of the cere- 
mony of dedication that minister and people will say 
together: 

“So to the worship of God and the service of 
man we dedicate the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, and ourselves to its worthy habitation. May 
God bless this offering of our hearts and hands to the 
glory of His kingdom. Amen.” 
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The Application of Christianity 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


ac Y thought may be fittingly introduced by 
some words of Isaiah which were given 
out as the pronouncement of Jehovah 
upon the Israelites: “ . this people 
draw near me with their mouth, says the Eternal, 
honouring me with their lips, while their hearts are 
far remote; . . . their religion is a mockery, a mere 
tradition learned by rote.’’ Although that statement 
was made some twenty-seven hundred years ago to 
a little tribe of Semitic people dwelling in southwestern 
Asia, I can think of nothing more jappropriate to ex- 
press the religious situation in the vast Christian 
world of 1930. When Isaiah said that he hit upon 
one of the arch-foibles of human nature, which per- 
mits our lips to quite outrun in greatness and nobility 
the rest of ourselves, allowing our heads to think 
majestic thoughts and to hold beautiful beliefs with- 
cut affecting in the least our hearts and our actions 
in daily life. 

For nearly twenty centuries now, the religion of 
Christianity with its unimpeachable ethical code, its 
noble precepts and lofty exhortations, its vision of a 
world dominated by good-will and saturated with 
peace and happiness—for about twenty centuries 
now, this religion has been living and spreading among 
us until it has come to embrace hundreds of millions 
of adherents and to command tremendous financial 
resources. If Christianity were measured merely 
by numbers we could say that it has succeeded be- 
yond reproach. But the fact is that it is not measured 
that way. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” said 
the Great Leader; and that method of measurement 
ruins our record. For these millions who follow 
Christianity follow it largely with the lips and a few 
other shallow mimicries. Their hearts are far re- 
mote. Their religion is a mere tradition mechanically 
memorized, a sheer mockery to the great things which 
they profess. 

There are so many stark and staring facts to im- 
press this upon us that we can’t even argue about it. 
We have only to open our eyes and review the history 
of the Christian world for the past thirty years, or 
scrutinize our own United States both as a govern- 
ment and as a society, or our own particular com- 
munity, or even ourselves, to become convinced that 
our world is not a Christian one, that good-will domi- 
nates the scene only in occasional places where there 
is no pinch, and that even in the lives of those of us 
who take our religion semi-seriously but few of our 
attitudes and a small portion of our conduct are 
genuinely Christian. A little poem by Thomas Hardy 
called “‘Christmas, 1924,” forcibly expresses the case 
of Christianity in our international relationships: 


‘Peace upon earth!’’ was said. We sing it, 
And pay a million priests to bring it. 
After two thousand years of mass 
We’ve got as far as poison gas. 


And the situation in our own American commonwealth 
has not been very badly interpreted, I think, by Bishop 
Fiske when he said that our popular religion appears 


to be “a combination of legalism and national pride,” 
a sort of “sanctified commercialism” which gloats in 
“the glory of America as the home of business success 
and physical well-being.”” The Christian Century in 
one of its ringing editorials on “The Church and 
Social Action” announced the same fact in a narrower 
field in the following sentences: 


The story of the statesmen whom the church has 
sent to the halls of legislation and to prominent political 
responsibilities does no great credit to the church. 
Churchmen in polities are hardly distinguishable from 
non-churchmen. We have only to name the famous 
Episcopalian, George Wharton Pepper, and the two 
famous Presbyterians, Will Hays and Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, and the three famous Methodists, Harry Daugh- 
erty, Len Small and Will S. Vare—but why mention 
names at all? Where is there a single outstanding 
churchman at Washington to-day who clearly derives 
his convictions and determines his vote on public 
questions by principles which are distinctly Christian 
or even churchly? 

There is not one. In saying this we are not invad- 
ing the forbidden realm of motives. We speak by tke 
published record. Let any one take the records of 
Congress for fifty years and try, on the basis of that 
record alone, to distinguish the churchman from the 
non-churchman, or even the ‘“‘good churchmen’’ -rom 
the nominal churchmen. It can not te done. The 
church is not producing statesmen of its owa kind. 


The facts are there, bold and brazen, and we 
can’t mistake them. They tell us that, while we 
have been a responsive people in professing religious 
idealism, this idealism has not bothered us by intrud- 
ing into our secular lives and demanding a'stop to our 
selfish aggressions. The lofty Christian principles 
which we have so glibly and unanimously accepted 
have produced little more effect upon our characters 
than the clothes which we wear. Like a well-cut 
overcoat, they have afforded us a certain amount of 
protection from the fierce weather of criticism, given 
us a feeling of well-being, and the external appearance 
of gentlemen; but not much more. 

Now this great chasm which stands unbridged 
between what we profess and. what we commonly 
practise is one of the most embarrassing circum- 
stances which confront the modern church. It 
creates for us our central and outstanding problem, 
and I have a feeling that the success or failure of our 
attempts to handle it will spell destiny for the institu- 
tion of the Christian Church—maybe also for the 
human race. It seems to me that we have come to 
the crucial moment in human experience when his- 
torical religion has got to prove itself worthy of per- 
petuation, or suffer the consequences which come to 
burdensome shame and quackeries. If it can in an 
appreciable measure fulfill its proposals to bring into 
being a world of peace and good-will, all right. If it 
can not, all right; its doom is decreed—and maybe 
also that of Western civilization. It is perfectly 
apparent that our age is given over to much foolish- 
ness and that it can stomach enormous stupidities, 
but I am convinced by what I see boiling in public 
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opinion that one thing it is not going to put up with 
much longer is a religion that results in nothing more 
important than a little poetic idealism confined to the 
lips alone. And this is just as it should be. Like 
the Jews who had assembled to hear the Pentecostal 
sermon and became convinced that they had crucified 
the Son of God, the spontaneous question which 
should rise in our minds as we think on this matter 
is, ‘Men and Brethren, what shall we do?” How 
shall we convert our elevated idealism into every-day 
reality? How shall we bridge the gap which divides 
our professions from our practises? 

The complete answer to this question, we may 
be sure, is not going to be easily found. That is 
going to require consecrated labor, intelligence, hero- 
ism, and perhaps a few crucifixions. But,as I see it, 
the abolition of this deep difference between what 
we as Christians profess and take upon ourselves to 
accomplish and what we actually do must be carried 
out in a two-fold way. 

In the first place, the Christian Church as a cor- 
porate body has got to shake itself out of some of its 
old habits, reconstruct itself, and set to work in new 
ways. The petty denominational bickerings and 
bigotries which it has carried on within itself would 
be a detriment and disgrace to a Chamber of Com- 
merce, let alone a Christian Church which proposes 
to institute the rule of righteousness in the world. 
Equally melancholy is the unspeakable inertia and 
the blind attachment to the traditional ecclesiastical 
routine which is a machinery that has proved itself, 
beyond a doubt, to be utterly inadequate and inef- 
ficient for the realization of Christianity’s aim. In 
fact, this very situation wherein so-called Christian 
people live their lives in the two separate compart- 
ments of their religious idealism on one side and their 
habitual life on the other, is one which the church has 
itself built up and fostered. For the church started 
out with the idea of two disconnected and antagonistic 
worlds in which a person might live—that of the sa- 
cred, or the secular; one dealing with the supernatural, 
the other with the natural; the sacred being divine, 
the secular only human; one ruled over by God, the 
other dominated by the Devil, with religion confining 
itself to the saered and looking with holy horror upon 
the secular. The early ideal of a religious life was a 
repudiation of the normal and natural world, and a 
withdrawal into things especially sanctified. The 
usual, commonplace, physical, and substantial things 
of life were felt to be dirty, unfit in the sight of God, 
and hostile to religion. Of course it was never possible 
for carnal man to get wholly away from these worldly 
things, but the church was looked upon as affording a 
means for ultimate escape. Although this belief in a 
split world was a primitive superstition which we have 
been gradually breaking away from for a good many 
years, and while our point of view to-day is entirely 
different, the Christian Church fell into certain habits 
in those dark days which it has never relinquished. 
The church and the world got into the habit of going 
their different ways, each feeling that it was an enemy 
of the other, and the result was a World War. 

Oh, in theory, we no longer think of religion as 
being a means of escaping from the world. We now 
think of it as a means for refining and elevating the 
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life which it once tried to ignore. 
as though we believed this. I can’t see that the 
church is taking any new measures to get into the 
every-day business of the world and lift it up to a 
plane of mutual respect and good-will. It continues 
to do all the conventional things which it has done for 
centuries, and the world wags on unmolested by the 
spirit of Jesus. 

In theory, we Universalists long ago rejected the 
rigid difference which theologians were drawing be- 
tween the Divine and the human. But I can’t see how 
it has affected our practise in a commendable way. 
It has stimulated sectarian arrogance, but I have 
never seen anything that would suggest a superior 
divinity in Universalists over Congregationalists, 
Methodists, or Unitarians. Certainly we haven’t 
succeeded in putting any more genuine Godliness 
into human life because of it. 

In theory, we have been asserting for some time 
that the secular is also sacred, but I can’t discover 
in what way this belief has improved or lifted up the 
lot of life. Itis true that in a number of ways we are 
better off than men ever were before, but who at- 
tributes this gain to the Christian Church? A good 
deal of it seems to have been accomplished in direct 
opposition to it. 

When I ask myself the inevitable question as to 
what we can do about it, I have to admit that I don’t 
know. The most definite thing I can say is that the 
institution of the Christian Church must be what 
the Germans say in speaking of their economic sys- 
tem, “‘rationalized,’”’ that is, thoroughly reorganized 
in accord with what we best know about building a 
society such as Christianity looks toward. In some 
way, somehow, religion has got to become intimately 
associated, identified, with life. It must be recog- 
nized for what it is, namely, a plan or pattern for 
living, a set of proposed habits and outlooks for hu- 
man beings. This means that the church must 


somehow—in a new way certainly—get into the. 


middle of things and exert a direct influence upon 
whatever affects the life of the people—education, 
business, recreation, industry, politics, morals, gov- 
ernment, health, international relations, et al. 

This, to be sure, is extremely vague; but it sug- 
gests, perhaps, the new attitude which the church 
must adopt in tts activities if religion is ever to amount 
to anything more than an inconsequential adornment 
which men pin on their lives to offset the drabness. 
At any rate, it suggests that we need to adopt a new 
course. 

But this task of applying Christianity to the 
world has a more personal phase toit. Itis a business 
which involves not only the reconstruction of the 
church and of society, but the reconstruction of our- 
selves. You and I may have but very little influence 
upon the superindividual body of the society in which 
we live; but we can, if we so desire, play a gigantic 
part in applying Christianity to ourselves. 

There is no question in my mind but that prac- 
tically all of us take our religion entirely too lightly. 
We tend to keep it in the belief stage and restrain 
it from bearing any pressure upon us. Almost never 
do we let it make us feel repentant. To many of us 
it is little more than a set of comforting day-dreams 


But we don’t act 


consisting essentially of belief in an omnipotent cos- 
mic papa who will indulge our whims when we put 
them into prayers and give us a fairyland to dwell 
in after death. Such a religion undoubtedly has its 
delights just as opium has its satisfactions, but it is a 
complete loss to the world. For our attention is 
taken away from the realities of life and we are made 
totally unfit for grappling with the knotty problems 
' which ought to be met and dispensed with. Such re- 
ligion will never bring about a step of progress. 
Equally valueless is another popular use of re- 
ligion which employs it as a badge of respectability 
which is not unlike the wearing of asilk hat. Let us 
use that analogy of the hat: It is plain to any one with 
| asemblance of intelligence that a silk hat, considered 
 inits utilitarian sense as a hat, is a mean and ridiculous 
thing. It is uncomfortable to wear, it is ludicrous 
looking, it is easily damaged by the elements against 
which it is supposed to furnish protection, and it is 
costly. But Englishmen in general and American 
| politicians and Wall Street bankers in particular wear 
it for the simple reason that they feel distinguished 
and elevated by it. The silk hat is a symbol of aris- 
tocracy. Expensive as it is, it nevertheless furnishes 
(a cheap means of achieving dignity and respecta- 
bility. So it is with religion for many people. They 
‘feel distinguished by the name of their denomination. 
Or, by professing to believe in some lofty code of 
ethics, they secure a feeling of superiority. They can 
use this code of ethics to look down upon their fellow 
men and call them “heathen,” “anti-Christian,” and 
“unethical.” It gives them the inflated feeling of 
being missionaries to inferior beings. 
This, to me, is the most contemptible perversion 
_ which is ever made of religion. It is a superb ex- 
ample of being a lip-Christian, one who talks about 
_ Christian principles voluminously, but who never 
_ gives any evidence of these principles in his rela- 
__ tionships with the persons he comes into daily contact 
with. This is the person who cries out for democracy 
| in industry, ethics in business, and brotherhood in in- 


PH following article about the recent anni- 
fes| versary celebrations enjoyed by the congrega- 
tion of the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
m4} delphia, isfrom the ““Menand Things” column 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, and appeared in 
e edition of Wednesday, April 23: 


; Housed in one of the most attractive religious edifices on 
‘ ‘ _ North Broad Street the congregation of the Universalist Church 
7 of the Messiah, which celebrates to-night the anniversary of its 
: gounding eighty years ago, has been located for nearly half that 
length of time at the southeast corner of Broad and Montgomery 
Avenue. 
the dedication of that edifice, in the middle period of Dr. Edwin 
Sweetser’s pastorate, then regarded as marking a notable growth 
of the Universalists in Philadelphia. The denomination here 
has a long and interesting history, and although believers in this 
doctrine are far more numerous in New England than in any 
ther part of the United States, this section is known as ‘“‘the 
cradle of Universalism.” 


pg ge nee " ene 


Next Sunday it will observe the fortieth anniversary of . 
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ternational relationships, but who exhibits all manner 
of pettiness when it comes to his associates. This is 
the lady who is an ardent S. P. C. A. worker and in- 
dulges in malicious gossip about others. All of us are 
guilty of this to a certain extent, and many of us to 
a most blushing degree. We all need more of what I 
shall call for lack of a better word ‘“‘piety.”’ I know 
that the word “piety” is a term which disillusioned 
and sophisticated moderns frown contemptuously 
upon. Perhaps they have good reason to, for under 
that name have gone some of the most ridiculous, 
worthless, and stupid of things. But I refer to no 
prudery, shallow affectation, superstitious tabu, 
primitive fear, or Puritan prohibition. By piety I 
mean simply the taking of important things seriously 
—and when I say seriously I don’t mean looking at 
them with the expression of a pall-bearer. Let me 
illustrate: All of us have in our minds certain ideals 
of conduct which we think people should follow. 
Many of us assent to those which Jesus expounded. 
But the majority of people never let any of these 
ideals interfere with their actions. Now a pious 
person is one who would. A person of piety is one 
who js genuinely concerned about forming some of his 
ideals into habits, one who is continually on a blood- 
thirsty hunt within himself for inconsistencies between 
what he thinks a person ought to do and what he ac- 
tually does. If one have not this thing in him, his 
religion profits nobody anything. His talk, no matter 
how sublime it may be, is in itself utter futility, be- 
cause, as Emerson said, what he does speaks so loudly 
that we can not hear what he says. It seems to me 
that the very first place to apply religion is in our own 
lives. Probably that is the only way through which 
we can apply it to the world. The Christian life, as 
I understand it, consists primarily of this process of 
deliberately striving to get ever closer and closer in 
our daily conduct to what we think a person ought to 
be. Christian living is essentially growing. I think 
Jesus meant something like that when he said that 
the Kingdom of God is within man. 


Anniversary Celebrations of the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia 


Some historians of the church have given it, by seeming 
paradox, two “‘cradles’’ in this region, one being the little house 
in Oley, Berks County, where Dr. George DeBenneville, the 
French Huguenot and ancestor of the DeBenneville-Keims of 
this day, resided in Colonial days and where he preached the 
gospel of ‘‘universal restitution;’’ the other being the little home 
of Thomas Potter, near Bayville, below Toms River, New Jer- 
sey, where the Rev. John Murray, “‘the father of Universalism 
in America,”’ first preached on American soil. 

The place where Murray first expounded the Scriptures on 
this side of the Atlantic was then called Good Luck. This was 
in 1770, when Murray, a brilliant young Methodist preacher, 
who had journeyed from London in the brig ‘‘Hand-in-Hand,”’ 
bound for New York, was driven into Barnegat Bay, the cap- 
tain having lost his bearings on account of storms which first 


_ drove him into Delaware Bay, and finally sent him into Cranberry 


Inlet as he attempted to make his way up the coast. 

Landing at Good Luck, the young preacher met Potter, a 
prosperous settler, who had always reserved the main room of 
his home for the holding of religious services by any minister 
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of the. gospel who passed that way. ‘“‘The wind will never 
change,’’ he is said to have told Murray, ‘until you have deliy- 
ered to us in this house a message from God.’’ 

So Murray spoke. How he got to Philadelphia thereafter 
is uncertain, but in the same year he was holding services in 
Bachelors’ Hall, a property in Kensington then owned by the 
Norris family. And, although the reception accorded the young 
preacher everywhere in Philadelphia was not altogether in ac- 
cord with the spirit. of ‘‘the city of brotherly love,’’ there were 
many here who sympathized with him, such as Thomas Say and 
Anthony Benezet, eminent Quakers, Dr. William Shippen, 
Christopher Marshall and Benjamin Rush. There was also a 
man of kindred belief, Elhanan Winchester, a Baptist minister, 
who founded what was known in those days as the Universal 
Baptist Church. 

Thus, during the Revolutionary period, the Universalist 
doctrine became established here, and in 1790, when Philadelphia 
was about to become the capital of the country, Murray and 
Winchester adopted articles of faith and organized a new con- 
gregation, the Universal Baptist Society being dissolved and the 
new one taking the name of the ‘‘First Independent Church of 
Christ, commonly called Universalists.”’ 

Three years later there appears to have been another con- 
gregation formed, the city directory of that year mentioning a 
Universalist congregation in charge of the Rev. Hugh White. 

The third and most important of the Universalist churches 
here, the Church of the Messiah, was formed in 1850, although it 
was not known originally by that name, being first called the 
Central Universalist Church. 

Organized on April 28, 1850, by a small company of religion- 
ists, less than forty in number, who had previously met in the 
rooms of the Assembly Building, at the southwest corner of 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, where services were held foratime, 
the new congregation, the title being changed to that of ‘“‘The 
Church of the Messiah’’ in 1851, promptly purchased the lot 
at the northeast corner of Locust and Juniper Streets. They 
speedily erected a fairly large, but plain and unpretentious, house 
of worship, where the Rev. Henry Bacon was installed as pastor 
on Noy. 19, 1851, services having been already held there since 
the previous March. Dr. Bacon continued there as pastor until 
his death in 1856. 

Two years later, the Rev. I. D. Williamson, who had been 
occupying the pulpit for some time, succeeded to the pastorate, 
holding that office for three years longer, when he resigned. 
For a short while thereafter the Rev. James Shrigley occupied 
the pulpit, until the Rev. Lewis L. Briggs was elected pastor in 
1862. Five years later he resigned and then came the Rev. 
Elbridge Gerry Brooks, an enterprising, vigorous, clergyman of 
administrative ability, whose ten year pastorate witnessed the 
wiping out of the congregation’s indebtedness, the extension and 
improvement of its property on Locust Street and the estab- 
lishment of a branch Sunday school known as the Sunday school 
of All Souls at Broad and Spring Garden Streets. 

By this time the Church of the Messiah had become strong 
and influential and its location, in the heart of the fashionable 
residential district, gave it added importance. Its charities 
were already numerous when, on Nov. 4, 1878, it was decided to 
establish a ‘‘Permanent Charitable Fund,’’ the purpose of which 
was ‘‘to enable the church more effectually to extend and carry 
forward its charitable work, the interest only being available for 
actual use.’’ Seven years later this fund had increased to such an 
extent that it was decided that, as soon as $25,000 had accumu- 
lated, a charitable institution, under the control of the congrega- 
tion, should be established. So, in time, came the establishment 
of the Messiah Universalist Home and its subsequent erection of 
the-present comfortable home for the aged on York Road. 

Much of the interest and enthusiasm which attached to the 
Church of the Messiah and to its works in the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century was due to the influence of Dr. Edwin 
C. Sweetser, a scholar and theologian of marked ability and 
strong personality, who came here, in 1879, from the Third Uni- 
versalist Church in New York. For forty years—until he had 


passed the three score and ten mark—Dr. Sweetser occupied the 
pulpit of the Church of the Messiah, sharing with his neighbors, 
Dr. Krauskopf, the rabbi of the Congregation Keneseth Israel, 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell, the founder of the Baptist Temple, and 
Monsignor Coughlin, the pastor of the Church of Our Lady of 
Mercy, as the four best known divines of N. Broad Street. After 
1919, when he became pastor-emeritus, Dr. Sweetser continued 
his connection with the Church of the Messiah until his death 
last year, when he had rounded out fifty years of service to the 
congregation. 

Under his influence the lot of the southeast corner of Broad 
and Montgomery Avenue was purchased, in the eighties, when 
that portion of Broad Street was almost entirely residential. 
Just above Montgomery Avenue, where the Temple University 
is to-day, was ‘‘The Terrace,”’ an attractive row of new dwellings. 
In keeping with its surroundings, the new Church of the Messiah 
was designed as a handsome, imposing edifice, and, although the 
encroachments of business make its location less attractive to the 
eye, the beauty and dignity of the design and the dimensions of 
the church and especially the charm of its cloistered entrances 
attract attention. 

Dedication of the new Church of the Messiah, on April 27, 
1890, was an event in the history of the Universalists in Phila- 
delphia, and in that of North Broad Street, for the building which 
had cost, at that date, more than $150,000—now it would cost 
probably three times that sum—was’one of the finest yet erected 
by any congregation in Philadelphia. 

There, for the past ten years, the Rev. Herbert E. Benton, 
D. D., formerly of Lowell, Mass., has been in charge. To-night 
there will be brought to it the greetings of another Universalist 
church, the Church of the Restoration, at Seventeenth and Mas- 
ter Streets, as evidence of how, in this section of the city, the 
Universalist has taken new root in this day and generation. 


The observance to which reference is made was 
highly successful. The parlor had been transformed 
into a banquet room festively decorated with potted 
plants and flowers. 

Following the delicious dinner prepared by the 
women of the church a musical recital was given by 
Mr. Felix Potter, organist, Master Clawson Beswick 
Van Sichlen, boy soprano, and Master Leon Zawisza, 
violinist. i 


At the public meeting, which began at 8.30, felici- 


tously phrased greetings were brought by Rabbi Wm. 
Fineschriber, of Temple Keneseth Israel, Dr. E. A. E. 
Palmquist, 


the Church of the Restoration. 


bearer to men of three indispensable treasures, belief 


in God, in the worth of man and the liberty of the 


individual. 
One very beautiful part of the evening’s program 


was the presentation of bouquets of American Beauty _ 


roses to four honored members of the church—Miss 
Kate Butler, Mrs. Eliza H. J. Mohr, Mrs. Annie 
Waldron and Mrs. Sarah Dessalet. A similar bou- 
quet was sent to Miss Catherine Dallett, who was un- 
able to be present. 

On Sunday, April 27, a special service was held 
in observance of the fortieth anniversary of the dedi- 


cation of the church. A musical program was pre-- 


secretary of the local Federation of. 
Churches, and the Rev. Robert Tipton, minister of 
The address of the 
evening was given by Dr. John Murray Atwood—a_ 
stirring plea for the valuation of the church as the 


sented by the choir, assisted by the church school 


chorus and A. Robofsky, violinist, and Harry Neeter, 
cellist. Dr. Benton preached on ‘‘What Mean 
These Stones?” and fourteen members were received 
into the church. 
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CONSCIENCE AND CITIZENSHIP 


A Statement by the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) 

We invite attention to the growing number of cases in which 
applicants for United States citizenship are being rejected be- 
cause of their allegiance to conscience in the matter of war. 
The recent ruling in the case of Dr. Douglas C. Macintosh raises 
the issue pointedly. Dr. Macintosh, a professor in the Yale 
Divinity School, is obviously unusually qualified to become a 
citizen. He is rejected, however, for the reasons set forth by the 
District Judge as follows: 

“Tt appearing that the said Petitioner, considering 

his allegiance to be first to the will of God, would not 

promise in advance to bear arms in defense of the United 
TRE States under all circumstances but only if he believed the 
X ; war to be morally justified, it is decreed that the Peti- 

| tioner is not attached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and further decreed that 
said petition for citizenship is denied.” 

The Macintosh case is but one of an increasing number of 
applications of both men and women rejected for similar reasons. 
This policy seems so unjust to the individual and so detrimental 
to the public welfare that it is cause for grave concern. 

Liberty of conscience is a cornerstone of all enlightened dem- 
ocratic governments to-day. Denial of it is recognized as op- 
pression. It is something more. For to deny the rights of free 
conscience is to strike at the very heart of individual character 
and to undermine the foundations of democratic institutions. 
No modern government such as ours can afford to ignore this 
principle. America was long a haven of refuge for freedom loving 
men and women persecuted in other lands. We refuse to believe 
it is now to be the established policy of our government that we 
must obey man rather than God, and that those who give their 
first allegiance to God are disloyal to the United States. 

Governments can not always recognize the freedom of the 
individual! conscience, but we submit that they should always do 
so except where it clearly violates the moral or religious sense of 
the community. In this day when a constantly increasing num- 
ber believe that war and Christianity can not be reconciled and 
when all of the leading nations of the world have solemnly re- 
nounced war as an instrument of national policy, it clearly can 
not be said that a conscientious refusal to bear arms violates the 
moral or religious standards of our country. 

At a time when the nations are striving for disarmament and 
the pacific settlement of disputes, the conscientious objector to 
war will be an asset rather than a liability. He will not be a 
mere negative protestor. His love of country will be as deep 
and genuine, and his service as helpful, as that of many other citi- 
zens. He may be counted upon more than most to support his 
country in its efforts to abolish war. 

The policy of exclusion for conscientious conviction is grossly 
undiscriminating. It raises no barrier to the applicant who is 
unscrupulous, or unthinking, or morally and spiritually dull. It 
excludes such persons as Dr. Macintosh. It would have excluded 
__ William Penn and most of his associates in the founding of Penn- 

sylvania. It would to-day exclude a Ramsay MacDonald. 
: We should be false to our forefathers, to the example of the 
¢ early Christians, to our Master himself, were we to allow religious 
' liberty and freedom of conscience to be violated without protest. 
i We ask our fellow citizens to join in service to our country 
by loyally supporting the ideals of civil and religious liberty upon 
- which it was founded. We appeal to them actively to co-operate 
in establishing the principle that the refusal of a promise to bear 
arms, because of a supreme loyalty to God, shall not be a bar to 
_ citizenship in the United States. 
; Signed on behalf of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, by Henry J. Cadbury, chairman; the Five Years’ Meeting of 
_ Friends in America, by W. O. Mendenhall, clerk; the Friends’ 
_ General Conference, by Arthur C. Jackson, chairman; the Rep- 
"resentative Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends of Phila- 
_ delphia and Vicinity (Arch Street), by Harold Evans, clerk; the 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

President Hoover’s engineering training distinguishes his 
experiences from those which have marked the succession of 
Chief Executives of the United States. In common with others 
of our great Presidents he is also deeply concerned with the 
welfare of children. It is as an engineer that he is primarily in- 
terested in the conservation of national resources, and he com- 
bined this scientific instinct with his consistent interest in the 
cause of children by calling, last July, the first meeting of the 
Planning Committee of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 

The President has stated his belief that our success as a na- 
tion depends upon the success of our individual Gitizens, and that 
the foundation for fullest citizenship is sound health of mind and 
body for every one. Characteristically he strikes at the roots of 
the problem in considering the nation’s children. 

The White House Conference comes as the consummation 
of the interest in children which President Hoover has had for 
many years, an interest manifested by his achievements in Eu- 
rope, by his conspicuous work as Secretary of Commerce, when he 
stressed the fact that the producing strength of the nation de- 
pends upon the health of the people, by his administration of the 
American Child Health Association, and by his support of 
May Day—National Child Health Day. 

The conference has been divided by the Planning Commit- 
tee into five sections, each subject to be studied in its relation to 
children’s health and success: Medical Service, Public Health 
Service and Administration, Education and Training, the Handi- 
capped Child (Prevention, Maintenance, Protection), and Pub- 
lic Relations. Its purpose is to gather all available information 
and scientific knowledge over the broadest possible field of child 
health and protection. Extensive research is not a part of the 
present activities of the conference, it is stated, but where 
obvious gaps are present in the gathered information, programs 
of research may be suggested. 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of the Department of the 
Interior is chairman of the Conference, and Dr. Harry E. Bar- 
nard of Indianapolis is its director. The personnel of its sec- 
tions has been chosen from the leaders of the nation in child wel- 
fare, and its great number of committees is arranged with such 
scope that every branch of scientific knowledge regarding chil- 
dren and their care may be reported. 

More than seven hundred experts are serving on commit- 
tees of the White House Conference, which insures a thorough 
study of the entire field of child problems. It is probable that a 
second full meeting may be called in November of this year, 
for presentation of findings ready at that time. 

* * = 
UNIVERSALIST BIOGRAPHIES—II 

Cobb, Sylvanus (July 17, 1798-Oct. 31, 1866), Universalist 
clergyman, was the son of Ebenezer and Elizabeth Cobb, both 
descendants of Elder Henry Cobb who came to Plymouth on 
the second yovage of the Mayflower. The year before Sylvanus 
was born his parents went in an ox-wagon as pioneers to Norway, 
Me. Asa boy he cut hoop-poles at a cent each to provide him- 
self with books and stationery. During the War of 1812 he 
early exhibited his journalistic and political tendencies by writing 
poetry and prose in support of the Republican or war party. 
The first Universalist church in Maine was built in Norway and 
in his sixteenth year he espoused that faith. It was a contro- 
versial era, when hostility to Universalist doctrine was strong 
and vigorous. When Cobb received his first certificate to teach 
school the “‘orthodox’’ preacher wrote a “P. S.’’ that the young 
man was legally qualified but he could not consistently commit 
a child to the care of one of his religious sentiments. In 1820 
the young man went to Portsmouth, N. H., to study with Rey. 
Sebastian Streeter preparatory to entering the Universalist 
ministry, to which he was ordained in Winthrop, Me., June 28, 
1821. While pastor at Winthrop and Waterville, he became the 
chief pioneer and missionary of Universalism in the state of 
Maine. The First Parish Church of Malden, Mass., became 


_ Representative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 


\ _ Friends (Race Street), by Jane P. Rushmore, clerk. 


Universalist instead of Unitarian by calling Cobb to its ministry 
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in 1828. All the time he was at heart a journalist, and he began 
to publish in Waltham, Mass., the Christian Freeman and Family 
Visitor in 1839. In religion it stood for the Universalist faith 
and also for total abstinence and anti-slavery. Both were un- 
popular causes. He was accused of mixing politics and religion, 
as he had been accused in his pulpit. Already he had served two 
terms each in the Maine and Massachusetts legislatures, and in 
politics and reform he was always found with the advanced lib- 
erals. He became champion and confessor of the Universalist 
faith, and carried on his polemics with earnestness and ability. 
He reviewed in his paper Dr. Edward Beecher’s ‘‘Conflict of the 
Ages.’ Two great debates were also conducted in the Freeman, 
one with the orthodox Calvinist, Dr. Nehemiah Adams, on 
“The Scripturalness of Future Endless Punishment,’’ and the 
other on ‘‘Human Destiny,’’ with Rev. C. F. Hudson, who sup- 
ported the annihilationist theory. These were republished in 
book form. After twenty-three years he sold out the Freeman, 
which soon became the property of the Universalist Publishing 
House. While editing the paper he had also preached in Uni- 
versalist churches in Waltham and East Boston. One of his 
constructive contributions was his ‘‘Compend of Divinity’ 
(1846), a thorough and concise epitome of the Universalist doc- 
trine, while his ‘“New Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ: with explanatory notes and practical observations’’ 
(1864) shows his ability as a theologian. Standing well over 
six feet in height, broad shouldered, full chested, he had a com- 
manding presence and a massive head. He had not the charac- 
teristics of a popular preacher, but rather strength and solidity 
of thought, closely knit and logical. Weight of argument was 
his chief weapon instead of brilliance or elegance of style. Severe 
in denunciation and condemnation of error or evil, he was kind 
of heart and of large charity. The last years of his life were 
spent in Boston, where he died. He was married on Sept. 10, 
1822, to Eunice Hale Waite of Hallowell, Me., by whom he 
had nine children, one of whom, Sylvanus Cobb, was his father’s 
biographer. 

The chief source is ““The Autobiography of the First Forty- 
One Years of the Life of Sylvanus Cobb, D. D.,’”’ to which is 
added a Memoir by his eldest son, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. (1867.) 


The Christian Freeman and Family Visitor also has much auto-. 


biographical material. 
Te Cekes 
Republished from volume four, Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, by special permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 


* * * 


A HUMANIST SCRUB-WOMAN GIVES THANKS 


I give thanks to the wise men who teach me there is no God. 

I give thanks to the wise men who tell me I have no soul. 

I give thanks for the wisdom of the Humanist. 

I give thanks that the day will come when candles no longer 
burn on white altars, luring the likes of me into foolish 
dreams. 

Luring the likes of me away from the service of my betters. 

For the many mercies bestowed upon me I am thankful. 

Praise the Landlord, O my body. 

Praise Him for the room I live in and help me to forget the failing 
plaster. 

Praise Him for the room I live in and let me take in good spirit 
the winter wind sifting snow through loose window frames. 

Praise the Landlord, O my body. 

I give thanks to the Builder of high Buildings that give work to 
the likes of me. 

I praise the Builder of high Buildings on my hands and knees. 

Early in the morning, late at night, let me kneel before the 
Builder of high Buildings. 

Let me scrub the stairs white as the Tombstone of my dead God. 

Let me climb the steps to nothingness on my hands and knees, 
scrubbing the stairways of high buildings. 

Let me mount higher and higher that I may see the throne of 
the Builder, the Living God. 

All praise to the Builder of high Buildings. 
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I give thanks for the Gold Star shining in Madison Square Park. 

I give thanks for the Gold Star every night and morning as I 
pass to and from the high building. 

I give thanks for the glory of being a Gold Star mother whose 
son died with a bayonet through his belly. 

Praise the Gold Star, O my heart. 

May the words of my mouth sing praises to the wise men who 
taught me that my son died like a stuck pig, never to rise 
again. 

May my heart ever sing praises to the wise men for opening my 
eyes to the folly of hope for the likes of me and mine. 

All praise to the wise men for closing the gates on immortality. 

All praise to the wise men for tearing down the Cross of Christ 
to make way for more high buildings. 

On my hands and knees, let me scrub my way to the clouds. 

On my hands and knees, a song of praise and thanksgiving on 
my lips, let me keep clean the marble pathway to the 
clouds. 

On my hands and knees, let me crawl into the clouds and forget 
the stars, for now I know they are a million miles away. 

I give thanks for the wisdom of the Humanist. 

Lynde Denig, in the Conning Tower, New York World. 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Distinctions of Birth 


The Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daughter of Ke- 
turah is an Incredibly Sweet Little Damsel, but she hath her 
own Opinions which are sometimes Emphatick. She hath a 
Playmate of about her own age, and the two are often together. 
And the two are Religiously Instructed, but with some Varia- 
tions. And the other Little Maiden is learning her Catechism, 
and she telleth her questions and answers unto the Little Sister 
of the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah. 

And not long ago she recited a lesson that had in it some 
Geographick Information that was new unto the Little Sister of 
the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah. For the question 
was, In what State wert thou born into the world? And the 
answer was, In a State of Sin and Misery. 

Now the other Little Maiden found herself loving more 
and more the Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daughter of 
Keturah. And one day thus she spake unto her, saying, We 
love each other very much, do we not? Come, let us be sisters. 

But the Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daughter of 
Keturah answered and said, We are not sisters. We are not of | 
the same Home, nor yet of the same Family, neither be we of 
the same Church. We were not even born alike; for I was born ~ 
in Illinois, and thou wert born in a State of Sin and Misery. 

So that was what put the question of family relationship 
off the map in that particular instance. For there was no pos- - 
sible discussion of the importance of that distinction. 

Now, my friend old Samuel Johnson said that there was no 
use discussing whether a man were well-born or not, for every 
man who was born at all was well-born. But there is something 
to be said on the Other Side of almost every question, including 
that one; and I hold that it were better to have been born in - 
Illinois than in a State of Sin and Misery; although it is barely 
possible that the two systems of Geography do not entirely ex- 
clude the possibility that a man might be born in the two states 
simultaneously; even as a Chinese giant is declared to have been 
born in two provinces, neither one of them alone being long 
enough to receive him. - 

Now the two Little Maidens were not alienated by the 
distinction of birth, and continued to play together with very 
infrequent disagreements; but I did not hear them discussing 
any further the question in what States they were born into 
the world. And while I am not here present with intent to dis- 
pute any body’s catechiem, I venture the remark that the Little 
Girl who had learned to state that she was born in a State of Sin 
and Misery was effectually stopped from claiming any high dis- 
tinction of birth. Yet I believe on higher Authority that of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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The General Convention at Work 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES’ MEETING 

The Board of Trustees of the General Convention held its 
spring meeting in connection with the dedication of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church in Washington. Im addition to the 
meetings of the full Board, the several committees spent much 
time in considering matters specifically coming under their 
jurisdictions. 

Detailed reports were presented by the Secretary dealing 
not only with the present conditions, but especially with a pro- 
gram for the coming year. 

It was voted to continue payments on Ministers’ Pensions 
at the same rate as during the past two years. However, it was 
' determined to make every possible effort to increase the funds 
available for this purpose, so that adequate pensions can be paid 
at the earliest possible date. 

It was voted to continue the Suffolk Normal Training School 
with Mrs. Annie B. Willis as principal. 

The Rev. John M. Ratcliff, president of the General Sunday 
School Association, and the Rev. Stanley Manning, chairman of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, conferred with the Board about 
matters coming especially under their respective bodies. The 
Trustees voted to authorize the signing of another contract with 
the Rey. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson, which assures their re- 
turning to the Japan Mission. 

The plans for the Good Will Tour to Europe in 1931 were 
‘outlined by the chairman, Dr. Macpherson, who reported very 
great interest on the part of our church people. Prospects are 
that at least three hundred Universalists will make this tour 
with its valuable and vital contacts with leaders in European 
life. Representatives of the committee in charge of the tour 
will make a trip this summer to arrange for the meetings to be 
held in 1931. - 

The question of the place for the next session of the General 
Convention was again considered. At the last meeting the 
Board had voted to accept the invitation to meet in Indianapolis 
in 1931. It later developed that an annual State Teachers 
Convention, requiring all possible hotel accommodations, would 
meet there on the regular dates of the General Convention, mak- 
ing our sessions there impossible at that time. After thorough 
discussion it was voted to accept the invitation extended by 
Buffalo to meet there in 1931, in connection with the Centennial 
Celebration of the Church of the Messiah. 

It was further decided to hold the next meeting of the Trus- 
tees in Indianapolis, in October, 1980, making it the occasion of 
an inter-state denominational rally. 

Incidentally it is hoped if this plan proves a success that it 
can be made a regular policy for the future during ‘‘off-Conven- 
tion’? years. A similar plan was carried out when the biennial 
Conventions were established. It is believed that such meetings 
in different geographical centers would be very much worth while. 

The chairman of the Council of Religious Education and the 
secretary presented a full report of the meetings already held, 
and the progress made toward a realization of the policy of 
establishing a Department of Religious Education. Many 
problems remain to be solved and details worked out, but the 
splendid spirit of co-operation shown by the various organiza- 
tions involved give promise of the speedy adoption of a forward 
looking policy for this department. An appropriation for the 
department was made to begin on October 1, 1930, with in- 
structions to the Council of Religious Education to formulate 
detailed plans for its operation. 

The Rev. Charles H. Emmons, the fiscal representative of 
the Board, spent some time in conference on his work. He re- 
ports increasing interest in the projects of the denomination, in 
spite of the difficult financial conditions existing throughout the 
country. While Mr. Emmons’s main work is still raising the 
balance necessary to complete the funds for the National Me- 
morial Church, he is succeeding in getting many pledges and be- 
quests for the Ministers’ Pension Funds. Incidentally, he has 


helped to interest people in making provisions in their wills for 
the continuation of their support to the local churches. 

A number of vacancies occurring since the last meeting were 
filled as follows: Dr. Walter H. Macpherson appointed to the 
Commission on World Wide Free Religious Fellowship, to take 
the place of Dr. van Schaick; Dr. John Smith Lowe, and Dr. 
Frank D. Adams to succeed themselves as trustees of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House; the Rev. Clinton L. Scott to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws of Fellowship in the place of the 
late Dr. E. C. Sweetser; Dr. Frank Oliver Hall as the Conven- 
tion’s representative at the National Conference of the Church 
and Drama Association. 

In view of the necessary absences of the Secretary from the 
office on field trips, it was voted to authorize the Secretary to 
appoint an Assistant Secretary to act on certain matters in his 
absence. The secretary later announced the appointment of 
Miss Esther A. Richardson to this position. Dr. Etz was ap- 
pointed Registrar and Miss Richardson Assistant Registrar for 
the National Memorial Church First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 

In response to petitions received from the National Council 
of Superintendents and the New Hampshire Ministers’ Meet- 
ings, it was voted to elect Dr. Etz to the position of General 
Superintendent, in addition to the work of the Secretary’s office. 

The Treasurer and the Finance Committee presented de- 
tailed reports of the financial transactions for the first six months 
of the current fiscal year, including all investments made during 
that period. The Board voted to approve these reports and 
investments. ' 

Among other items of interest reported was a bequest from 
the late Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, the income to be divided among 
various denominational activities and organizations. It was 
voted to accept, with appreciation, this bequest, and allocate the 
income as specified. This bequest was of particular interest as 
it shows how a person can help to perpetuate the work in which 
he has been interested even though the estate is not large. 
Through her gift, Jennie Lois Ellis, “though dead, speaketh.”’ 

The Committee on Church Extension made a careful study 
and report on conditions in some of the churches for which help 
is provided from Church Extension funds. This committee has 
been instructed to prepare and present a suggested policy to 
govern all appropriations for Church Extension in the future to 
realize the best results from the money available. A special 
meeting will be held in the near future to consider this report. 
To this committee was referred the preparation of a suggested 
policy regarding the merging of Universalist churches with those 
of other denominations. This matter is becoming increasingly 
important, and steps will be taken to provide for the safeguard- 
ing of Universalist interests in suggested mergers. 

This committee also reported the purchase and dedication 
of a meeting-house by the church in Oakland, California. This 
building has been deeded to the Convention. It represents the 
fruition of many years of hard, faithful and sacrificing labor on 
the part of the Rev. and Mrs. B. C. Ruggles and the Oakland 
church people. The General Convention has been helping in this 
work since its inception, and rejoices in the progress shown by 
this new move. 

In his report, the Secretary stressed the necessity of plan- 
ning a program for the next church year. This was discussed 
fully. Among the activities considered and approved were 
the following: 

A continuation of the emphasis on the spiritual dynamic of 
Universalism; the preparation of study material for next year for 
individual and class use; making the 1931 General Convention 
one of great missionary interest and power; the development of 
Ministers’ Meetings and Institutes; the use of Sunday, Jan. 11, 
1931, as Convention Day, as had been recommended by the Na- 
tional Council of Superintendents; the preparation of special 
literature and the translation of literature into foreign languages. 

Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
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India Again 
Visit India with Me. By Dhan Gopal 

Mukerji. (Dutton. $3.50.) 

A travel book in which an Indian shows 
an American something of Indian life. 
It is not profound; frequently it is ob- 
viously one-sided. Why are so many 
matters of political controversy introduced 
if there is not an ulterior purpose in the 
book? An example is found in the hand- 
ling of the opium question, which leaves 
the definite impression that the retention 
of opium is one of the evidences of British 
perfidy. Asa matter of fact, in nine out of 
ten provinces the internal trade in opium 
has been in the hands of the legislatures, 
which have majorities of Indian members. 
Is it replied that the government would 
have vetoed any drastic action on their 
part? The answer to this is that in 1923 
the Viceroy pledged the Indian govern- 
ment to support any action the legisla- 
tures might take. If there is a grievance 
it is one which Indians themselves do 
nothing to remove. 

The book is beautifully illustrated and 


will appeal to some readers. 
H.#.B.S. 


* * 


Psychographs of Women 


Daughters of Eve. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50.) 


Mr. Bradford has a definite method in 
his biographical essays, although with 
great art he conceals it from the merely 
casual reader. It is a method which is 
perilous in the hands of writers who are 
not well equipped or who are dishonest, 
but as he uses it we find it justified by re- 
sults. There is much to be said for the 
type of biography, of which Vallery- 
Radot’s Life of Pasteur is one of the best 
examples, which presents the facts in great 
detail with careful regard for chronology, 
and leaves the reader to form his own in- 
terpretation. This method is successful 
in cases where the subject treated is in- 
herently worth careful study, and where 
the reader is not too lazy or too ignorant 
to make use of the materials placed at 
his disposal. But there are many general 
readers who welcome the assistance of 
trained minds, and who are grateful when 
a competent student of human nature pro- 
vides for them his own interpretation of 
significant characters. In such cases the 
skill of the biographer will be measured by 
his ability to use light and shade, to capi- 
talize dramatic situations, to present in 
bold outlines the striking features of his 
subject. The one method is like that of 
the man who takes a photograph of a 
terrain from the air and leaves others to 
interpret the markings as buildings, farms, 
towns, woods; to secure range and good 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 
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focus he must have a photographer’s skill. 
The other method is like that of the por- 
trait-photographer who places his sitter to 
advantage, selects the light and back- 
ground, utilizes diffusion lenses, and in 
general selects for emphasis in the finished 
photograph those features which will best 
present the subject in his character as a 
successful business man, a debutante, an 
aviator, or a college senior. 

The portrait method has reached a high 
degree of perfection in the work of Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford, for here is emphasis 
without distortion, light and shade without 
glare and concealing shadow. This time 
it is to a group of interesting women that 
he has applied his psychographic art, 
Ninon de Lenclos, Madame de Maintenon, 
Madame Guyon, Catherine the Great, 
Sarah Bernhardt, George Sand. The in- 
terest is not always maintained, nor are 
the judgments always true to the com- 
plexity of the personalities discussed, but 
these daughters of Eve stand out clearly 
on the pages as Mr. Bradford has seen 
them, and what man has seen all sides of 
any woman’s nature? Mr. Bradford 
lays no claim to exclusive stories unearthed 
by meticulous research into hitherto un- 
available documents; his interpretations 
can be checked by the serious reader. 
But he offers portraits which are always 
interesting and which in several cases send 
one to the sources of information for fur- 
ther study. 

AOEMBaS: 


* * 


A Religious Novel 


The Ship of Youth. By Lettuce Ulpha 
Cooper. (Little, Brown & Co. $2.50.) 


One can not but open a novel labeled 
“$1000 prize religious novel’? with mis- 
givings lest a moral and a sermon leap out 
at one from each page, or lest both story 
and writing be subordinate to the lesson 
involved. Fancy, then, the joy of this 
reviewer when ‘‘The Ship of Truth’’ sails 
rapidly away from its gloomy moorings 
and carries one toward open seas of dis- 
covery and the wide horizons of truth 
itself. The book is questful, thought- 
provoking, delightful, vividly told and 
remarkably well written. 

The title is taken from Masefield’s 
poem, ‘“‘Truth’—‘Man with his burning 
soul has but an hour of breath to build a 
ship of truth’’—and the story is of the in- 
fluence of this poem on a clergyman of 
Yorkshire, who, tired and disheartened 
by his discovery of how little he can do for 
the hard-working mill people of his dis- 
trict and how little his church seems to do 
for them, believes that he has lost his 
faith. His decision to resign his living 
erystallizes when he fails to uphold his 
church’s attitude toward divorce, and his 
subsequent struggle to find employment 


and a place for himself in life is movingly 
pictured. The results in misunderstand- 
ing with his wife and emotional attach- 
ment to the one person who seems to un- 
derstand him are natural and_ tragic. 
The characters are lovable and astonish- 
ingly real, and with delicate understanding 
of them the story is sympathetically and 
candidly developed. Throughout the 
book one feels the strong, slow undercur- 
rent of conviction that ‘‘religion’’ is not a 
matter of forms and creed, and that he 
who holds fast to the eternal verities will 
find that “‘the ship my striving made will 
see night fade.’’ So, naturally and inevit- 
ably, Clifford Dyson finds his way out of 
uncertainty into a confidence that can not 
be shaken and a work that is his own. 
The book is strong, interesting, and 
bound to provoke animated discussion 
in circles where divorce is questioned. 
‘ DEG 


* * 


The Greatest of the Arts 


The Art of Living. By John W. Coutts. 
(Richard R. Smith, Ine. $1.50.) 


The practise of living as an art—a high 
theme and a good little book. Its chief 
virtue is its helpful and kindly spirit; 
its main defect, its insufficiency. In 
theological emphasis, old-fashioned. The 
author shows an acquaintance with the 
fertile field of psychiatry and the ‘‘new 
psychology,’’ and notes that some of these 
principles religion has made use of for many 
years. Being sermonic and popular in 
style, at many points the subject is but 
lightly touched. The book is divided into 
two parts, principles and practise. Strict- 
ly speaking, the art of living presupposes 
a knowledge of principles. The reviewer 
enjoyed the practical part of the book 
more. The chapter on conscience seems. 
most inadequate, although there are 
some pertinent suggestions in it. .The 
author makes conscience something akin 
to the virtue of temperance. Is it not 
rather the degree to which we have de- 
veloped a fellow-feeling? The “Art of 
Living’ reads like a series of sermons. 
While one misses the personality of the 
spoken word, it makes a good little book 
well worth reading in any congregation 
for its practical helpful spirit. 

Hurley Begun. 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


* * 


“What’s the first thing you do wher 
cleaning your rifle?’ the sergeant® de- 
manded. be Ep 

“Look at the number,’’ said the new- 
comer. . 

“‘Oh,’’ barked the sergeant, ‘‘and what’s 
the big idea?”’ 

“To make sure I don’t clean someone 
else’s.”,—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Faith of our Mothers, living yet 
In cradle song and bedtime prayer, 
In nursery lore and fireside love, 
Thy presence still pervades the air; 
Faith of our Mothers, living faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


* * 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION AND THE WASH- 
INGTON CHURCH 


There has been for a long time a very 
intimate relation between our Association 
and the National Memorial Church. Cer- 
tain outstanding experiences give reality 
to that relation. One is the gifts from our 
church schools for the baptismal font, a 
memorial to Dr. Leonard, and for the 
rooms for religious education. Another is 
the meeting of several of our workers with 
Dr. Perkins and the architect at the office 
of Mr. Collins, when we made known our 
standards of how a church should build 
for religious education. Dr. Perkins has 
been a frequent visitor at our office, and 
we have followed his plans with the great- 
est personal interest. Both Miss Farle 
and Miss Slaughter have visited the church 
school and its workers during the period 
when they have carried on in the Am- 
bassador Theater. We have rejoiced in 
their loyalty and vision during that time. 
Many groups of people would have said, 
“A church school is impossible until we 
have our building.’’ But not so these far- 
sighted people. Miss Bonner has been an 
efficient superintendent, teachers have 
been loyal, Leadership Training classes 
have been carried on with the sympathetic 
co-operation of Dr. Perkins, and as many 
elements of a modern church school as 
were humanly possible have been de- 
veloped. We remember the most interest- 
ing session at the time of the Annual Con- 
vention of 1929. 

With the opening of the new church, 
proper provisions for a departmental 
school were made. The worship service 
was held in the auditorium, that the im- 
pressionable children might feel the touch 
ofits beauty. At the dedication ceremony 
the president of the General Sunday 
School Association was a speaker. 


We hail you, our loyal friends in Wash- 
ington. We congratulate you that your 
dreams are coming true. We honor you 
for the contribution you are making to 
real religious education! 


* * 


AFTER MANY DAYS 


Away back in the gay nineties, the 
Executive Director of the General Sunday 
School Association was teaching a Sunday 
school class in the Cross Street Church, 
Somerville, Mass. One day recently, she 
had the pleasure of lunching with five of 
those “‘girls,’’ and the experience might 
well give new courage to many a Weary 
and sometimes discouraged teacher. We 
think it was quite an advanced class for 
those remote days, for it was an “‘organ- 
ized class’ with avery definite program of 
week-day activities. At the luncheon, 


there were many reminiscences of far-off 


and happy things, and some very beautiful 
testimonies to the permanence of their in- 
fluence. The years have scattered us in 
many different directions, and we had never 
met as a group since the severing of the 
old tie. But without the slightest hesi- 
tation we knew each for genuine friends, 
and had many things to say to each other 
of how those old lessons had followed us 
all. ‘“You made one mistake, Miss Farle,”’ 
said the wit of the group. ‘‘One time when 
I had not been doing very well, you wrote 
me a letter. What you should have done 
was to write my mother a letter! You would 
never have had any more trouble if you 
had done that. As it was, I read her only 
what I chose out of your note.’’ Is there 
a suggestion there for the worker with the 
“problem child?’’ 

Perhaps the laughter of the occasion 
shocked the dignified club where we met, 
but in all our hearts there now remains a 
warm sentiment of gratitude for the old 
days and for what remains of them to make 
glad this later time. 


* * 


THE GALESBURG INSTITUTE 


The Institute program of the General 
Sunday School Association has grown 
steadily from small beginnings. In the 
Middle West Rev. Laura Bowman Galer 
and Hon. Roger S. Galer believed in train- 
ing church school workers. Through their 
interest and efforts, through their leader- 
ship, the first Institute gatherings were 
held in Chicago, at St. Paul’s-on-the- 
Midway. In the summer of 1925 the 
Association accepted the invitation of 
Lombard College, at Galesburg, Illinois, 
to hold the Institute there. It was a 
happy decision. 

Lombard Hall, the girls’ dormitory, was 
made available as living quarters for the 
institute faculty and students. In “‘Old 
Main”’ the students used the college class 
rooms and carried on work as a regular 


school. Dr. Joseph Mayo Tilden, Lom- 
bard’s president, co-operated in every way, 
especially in securing guest speakers from 
the college staff. The Galesburg church 
people welcomed the out-of-town visitors 
socially. 

For five years the Institute has con- 
tinued, each year with better attendance. 
At least twenty-five churches in Illinois, 
Iowa and Indiana have been represented. 
There have been nine graduates from the 
three year course. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association has become a part- 
ner in the enterprise, sending one faculty 
member each year. Last year the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association sent a guest 
member of the faculty, and will do so 
again this summer. 

For 1930 the Mid-West Institute meets 
at Lombard College from June 15 through 
the 20th. The faculty has been selected, 
courses have been planned, keeping in 
mind the interests of Mission Circle lead- 
ers, church school workers, and young 
people attending. The Galesburg In- 
stitute has been planned for the training 
of Universalist church leaders in the Mid- 
dle West. Through the discussion of 
common problems, through fellowship 
of social good times and study classes, 
through the inspiration of leaders who are 
willing to face present day religious needs, 
through the unity of purpose which such a 
gathering brings, the Galesburg Institute 
has become a center for liberal religion. 
If you live in the Middle West send your 
church leaders and your young people to 
Galesburg this summer. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Our church school at Provincetown, 
Mass., has pledged itself to raise $30 for 
Miss Dodd’s Orphanage at Tienghsien, 
China, and promises payment early in 
May. Isn’t that fine? One little Chinese 
baby is sure of a year’s care because of the 
generosity of our school at the tip of Cape 
Cod. 


On Easter Sunday evening, the church 
school at Arlington, Mass., gave a pag- 
eant written by Mrs. Marguerite Shaw. 
It is said to be the best piece of dramatic 
work ever done by this school, which is 
high praise indeed. The pageant will be 
repeated with the same cast at the 
Church of the Redemption on Monday 
evening, July 7, as a feature of the Annual 
Convention of the G.S. 8. A. 


Se ee 


OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


Are you observing Good Will Day, which 
falls this year on Sunday, May 18? It is 
the anniversary of the first Hague Con- 
ference. : 

An offering for China Child Welfare is 
an appropriate observance of the day. 
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BE ONE OF A MILLION 

The following article is quoted from the 
March 24, 1980, issue of New Orleans 
States, a daily of that city: 

“Clara Barton 

““A movement sponsored by the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church will have a wide ap- 
peal and probably a prompt response. 

“What these good women seek is an 
endowment of $50,000 for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the birthplace 
of Clara Barton, founder of the American 
Red Cross. There are forty-eight states 
in the Union. That would mean the con- 
tribution of only a little more than $1,000 
each to realize their dream. 

“The home is situated on a small farm 
in North Oxford, Mass. There this fa- 
mous woman was born more than a cen- 
tury ago. Some years ago the homestead 
was bought by the association. It was 
renovated and restored and is in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. What the 
Universalist women seek is only enough 
income to keep it in permanent repair as 
a shrine dedicated to one of the most 
noble members of her sex of all times. 

“Some years after acquiring the home- 
stead the association instituted the first 
fresh air camp on the Barton farm for 
under-nourished little girls, a benevolence 
Clara Barton herself would have warmly 
approved. It is contemplated to continue 
this fine philanthropy, and the association 
will be the better able to do so if it re- 
ceives the modest endowment it asks. 

“Tf only one million of the many millions 
who have been succored by the Red Cross 
in times of distress gave each five cents 
toward the endowment, it would be 
realized in short order.’’ 

We do not know who our friend in New 
Orleans may be, but we do know that we 
approve heartily of his or her idea. 

* * 
LIVING PICTURES IN THE LIFE OF 
CLARA BARTON 

As announced in this column last week, 
we give the following description of the 
pictures presented during the pageant, 
‘Living Pictures in the Life of Clara 
Barton,”’ given at the Public Meeting of 
the W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts in 
Brookline, April 24: 

The pageant opened with a short pro- 
logue by the reader, Miss Alice G. Enbom, 
and as the curtain was drawn we saw 
Clara Barton at the age of five, learn- 
ing her first baby lessons from her oldest 
sister. Miss Dora Brown and Mistress 
Marion Smith made this charming picture. 
Then followed a tableau showing Clara 
Barton’s first lessons in nursing at the age 
of eleven, when her brother David was so 
ill. Miss Amalia Raspe with her usual 
ability took the part of David, and Miss 


Jeanette Volz was a picturesque Clara 
Barton. The next picture showed Miss 
Barton in the midst of the battle during 
the Civil War. Mrs. Marian Lobdell 
proved again her ability to live the part as 
she read slowly, as she wrote a letter to the 
“dear home folks,’’ and then took the little 
old lantern at her side, making ready to 
search for wounded soldiers, while the au- 
dience joined in singing ‘“‘The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.’”’ The American Red 
Cross, represented in fitting costume, with 
the Red Cross flag in the background and 
the American flag flying in the breeze, was 
beautifully posed by Mrs. Myrtle Fielder. 
Then came ‘“‘The Sunset of Life,’’ posed by 


one of the fine members of the Brookline 
Circle, Mrs. Emily Cobb. It was a very 
lovely picture. The spirit of ‘‘carrying on’’ 
was the closing tableau. Miss Muriel 
Follansbee was councillor at the Clara 


‘Barton Fresh Air Camp, and three dear 


little girls dressed in the new carnp suits 
were grouped about her asking for a story. 
The little girls were Virginia Bonney, Lor- 
raine Grennan and Marion Smith. During 
the pageant there were appropriate songs 
by Mrs. Frederick Pfaff and Mrs. Fielder, 
accompanied by Miss Hope Lincoln at 
the organ, and readings descriptive of the 
pictures by Miss Enbom. This was a 
pageant simple to give, but, as one woman 
said, ‘It stirred the heartstrings and was 
beautiful to see.’’ 

We look forward to a series of more of 
these worth-while meetings next season. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


THERE YET REMAINS— 

There are only two months left now until 
the close of the present Union year, and 
the time when we must check up on every- 
thing which has been done this year. 
Although we have made some progress 
this year, there are certain definite things 
that must be done before that time if 
things are going to work out as we should 
like to see them. A few of the more im- 
portant of these are: 

1. The Fireplace Fund: The Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union took as their share 
in the National Memorial Church which 
has just been dedicated in Washington 
the building of the fireplace in the Young 
People’s Room. For this we promised 
$500. The amount should have been paid 
before this, yet at the present time we are 
almost $50 short of our goal. Surely in 
the two months that are left we can clear 
this matter up, so that we may end the 
year with the feeling that we have finished 
this and can start on something new. At 
the present time a campaign is being di- 
rected by Treasurer Arthur Olson to get 
every member of the Young People’s 
Christian Union to give ten cents towards 
this amount. Some have done so already, 
if the rest of the young people will do it, 
then this too can be ‘‘chalked up’ as 
something well done. 

2. Finances: The financial situation 
during the year has been quite promising. 
Before convention we hope to announce 
that more than $200 (which was paid on 
January 1) of our debt has been retired. 
Every one has been helping with the finan- 
cial situation this year. Because of our 
lack of funds two national board members, 
Rev. Harold Lumsden of Stockton, Ili- 
nois, and William Himebaugh of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, have offered not to 
come to the convention and convention 
board meeting (they are retiring from the 
board this year), so that Donald Strawn of 
California, who continues on the board, 


may attend. This is real co-operation, 
and they should have the congratulations 
of all of our young people. Now if the 
unions and individuals who have made 
pledges will only come forward and see 
that they are paid promptly we should 
be able to finish the year in a satisfactory 
manner. Itis easy to make pledges in the 
enthusiasm of a convention; it seems to be 
harder to pay them. 

3. Plans: This may seem to be a 
peculiar thing to list as something that 
must be done before convention, but unless 
all of us will spend some time in thinking 
of the various convention issues which 
have been outlined in Onward and in this 
column we are going to find that conven- 
tion will not be as profitable as it might 
otherwise be. Not only to think over the 
issues, but there are only two months left 
in which to select your delegates to con- 
vention, and your delegates to the various 
institutes, and instruct them in the way 
that you want them to vote, or the sort of 
courses you think they should take at the 
institutes. Conventions and_ institutes 
cost a great deal to conduct. The or- 
ganization conducts them with the belief 
that they are of real value to the unions 
because of the help and ideas which the 
unioners receive at them. But a con- 
vention or an institute is of no avail unless 
there are people in attendance. 

4. Reports: One of the very difficult 
parts of union work is checking up at the 
end of the year to see what has been done, 
and more important to see what should 
be done during the next year. On June 1 
reports from the local unions are due at 
the national office. If every one who has 
anything to do with the local unions will 
urge the secretaries to get these reports in 
on time it will be a very valuable help to 
the office, to the committee on official re-— 
ports and recommendations, and to the 
officers who are chosen to carry on the 
work for next year. 
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Among Our Churches. 


Iowa Letter 


Boone. — The Iowa 
Convention has paid 
the pavement taxes 
here. Two members 
have recently died, Mrs. 
Goodspeed and Mrs. 
Herring, sisters, and 
loyal workers. The 
Nazarines are using the 
church temporarily. * * Osage.—Not- 
withstanding a steady downpour the 
previous night and gloomy weather Easter, 
we had a good attendance and a fine 
musical program by choir and orchestra. 
There were seven new members and one 
child was christened. During the winter 
we have had two unusually large get- 
together parish socials, besides a number 
ofswell attended young people’s socials. 
A¥generous offering has been sent in for 
China Famine relief. Rev. F. W. Miller 
is pastor. * * Webster City.—Our pastor, 
Rev. Effie M. Jones, D. D., was absent 
April 27 attending the Board Meeting of 
the Universalist General Convention in 
Washington, D. C., and the dedication of 


Maine 


Easter.—Easter was 
a great day in the 
Universalist churches 
of Maine. The air 
was crisp and cool; the 
sun shone brightly, and 
there was no reason 
for staying at home, 
and none for going farther than the 
ehurch. The result was larger congrega- 
tions than for several years past, more 
generous offerings, and overflowing joy. 
This kind of Easter Day was a strong 
argument for a late observance of the 
festival in this latitude. There is nothing 
to suggest the Easter spirit out-of-doors 
when there is a foot of snow on the ground, 
as happens here sometimes at the end of 
March. The observance of Easter ought 
to be regulated on something like Stand- 
ard Time, starting about the first Sunday 
in March in Florida, perhaps, and about 
the last Sunday in April, or even later, in 
northern Maine. But, like some other 
needed reforms, this will probably not be 
adopted this year. For various local 
Teasons, the number of new members was 
not as large, in most places, as last year. 
The Church of the Messiah, Portland, 
took the lead among those reporting to the 
Superintendent, with twelve additions. 
Gardiner was a close second with eleven. 
Proportionately, Oakfield did better still, 
with six. At Belfast, Rev. Edward Ellis 
christened eleven children, and Rev. 
Katherine B. Ball at Oakfield one. * * 
Pastoral Changes.—Since the last Maine 
letter in the Leader, our ministerial force 


the Memorial Church there. The pulpit 
was supplied by the Y. P.C. U. Theyoung 
people have recently given two plays, 
well attended. The funds resulting will 
further their activities. Young People’s 
day was observed by this group taking 
charge of the Sunday services. * * Water- 
loo.—The State Convention will be held 
here the last of June. Rev. Effie Jones, 
D. D., has been in charge since Rey. Con- 
ard Rheiner left. Rev. W. A. Pratt has 
assisted by supplying two Sundays. In 
our next we hope and expect to report the 
settlement of a pastor. * * Mitchellville. 
—We observed Young People’s Day and 
had a good Haster. There were four 
accessions to the church and excellent 
music and splendid floral decorations. 
The pastor gave the annual sermon to the 
I. O. O. F. and Rebekahs, having been 
a member of the order forty-two years. 
May 4 he spoke on ‘‘Masonry and Re- 
ligion.’”’ Mothers’ Day will be observed 
May 11 and Children’s Day in June. All 
departments of the church are active. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


Letter 


has been increased by the coming of Rev. 
George H. Welch from Scranton, Penn., 
to Rockland. Under the new leadership 
this fine old church is going forward with 
enthusiasm and zeal. An ‘‘Improvement 
Club’”’ has been formed, whose purpose it 
is to make all possible improvements in 
the church building, starting in the vestry. 
For several years an organ fund has been 
accumulating, and it is hoped that this 
can be completed and the organ rebuilt 
at an early date. With the end of the 
calendar year, Rev. George F. Magraw 
closed his pastorate in Augusta, returning 
to Detroit, Mich., to accept a social ser- 
vice position there. For two months the 
State Superintendent served as ad interim 
and then an arrangement for half time 
service was made with the State Conven- 
tion. Under this arrangement, Rey. Stan- 
ley Manning has occupied the pulpit 
nearly every Sunday,.attending to the field 
work and correspondence of the Conven- 
tion during the week. The annual parish 
meeting, held on April 7, was a happy 
occasion, for the financial difficulties which 
have faced the church for several years 
past have been solved. The annual can- 
vass for funds, conducted on March 23, 
yielded the largest amount in pledges and 
cash for a number of years, and the Easter 
offering was double that of any recent 
Easter. Rey. Pliny A. Allen goes from 
Norway to North Adams, Mass., on 
May 1, much to the regret of his brethren 
and sisters in the ministry in Maine. His 
genial and kindly personality has greatly 
endeared him to a host of friends, whose 


best wishes go with him to his new work 
in the Berkshires. * * Unfilled Pulpits. 
—This change adds one more to the list 
of unfilled pulpitsin Maine. Guilford and 
Sangerville have been looking for a man 
since last November, when Rev. Merrill C. 
Ward went to Livermore Falls. In the 
meantime these pulpits have been supplied 
by Prof. Marion D. Bradshaw, of Bangor 
Theological Seminary. -Under this regu- 
lar leadership congregations in both 
churches have considerably increased. It 
is hoped to have a resident pastor here by 
Sept. 1. Oakland, also, is looking for a 
minister, and in the meantime is being sup- 
plied by members of the Colby College 
faculty and others. Rev. Charles Emmons 
spent Easter Day here. Bath has been 
vacant since Rev. Howard D. Spoerl went 
to Orono in January. Several candidates 
have been heard, but up to this writing 
no call has been extended. It is hoped 
that an early settlement can be effected 
here. * * New Pastorates.—Several 
changes took place in the fall and early 
winter, and without exception the churches 
are doing well under their new leadership. 
At Livermore Falls there is a quiet,and 
steady gain, as was to be expected from 
the kindly and earnest ministry of Merrill 
C. Ward. At Kingfield, Rev. Barton Wat- 
son has rallied the people, and congrega- 
tions have greatly increased in size. One 
delightful feature not easily imitated has 
been a parish supper entirely prepared by 
the minister. -At Waterville, Rev. Lester 
L. Lewis has made his influence felt in the 
city as well as in the church, and prospects 
for steady progress are evident. At Bel- 
fast, Rev. Edwnrd Ellis began work the 
middle of November, where there had been 
no resident pastor and no pastoral work 
for years. The people have rallied, the 
Sunday school has grown largely, good con- 
gregations are in attendance, and every 
one is delighted. At Orono last fall there 
was general agreement that it was prac- 
tically impossible under the circumstances 
to continue the work of the United Parish, 
andit was dissolved. A Fellowship Church 
was formed of many of those who had 
had a share in the united work, but the 
Universalist people felt that they could do 
better by themselves. Rev. Howard D 
Spoerl was called from Bath, and he and 
Mrs. Spoerl have done excellent work 
there. Congregations have been about 
as large as they were during the last few 
years of the co-operative movement, and 
the same is true of the Fellowship Church. 
By the separation there has been at least 
this gain, that about twice as many people 
are attending service on Sunday as was the 
case before. The Moral: Every reader of 
Alice in Wonderland knows that every 
story must have a moral, and this letter 
has more than that. The situation in 
Orono is abundant evidence of the fact 
that any successful federation or union 


. 
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must be either one of two things: it must 
be a frank absorption of one church by 
another, or it must be a perfectly equal 
partnership—equal in the responsibility 
and activity of leadership as well as in 
matters of finance. During the eleven 
years life of the United Parish there had 
always been a Congregational minister 
in charge. Leadership in practically all 
the parish organizations had passed to the 
non-Universalist group. Whatever the 
cause of these conditions, dissatisfaction 
resulted, and a friendly separation seemed 
to be the only solution. South Paris has 
been vacant for nearly a year, but is 
regularly supplied. Rev. E. V. Stevens 
was called there last fall, but declined. 
The other moral, if it be one, is a ques- 
tion. Why is it that ministers are eager 
for a chance to go to comparatively small, 
obscure, and frequently struggling churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Miss Sarah Louise Grose, daughter of 
Dr. Arthur Wilder Grose, and a student 
at the graduate library school of Simmons 
College in Boston, was struck by an auto- 
mobile while crossing Audubon Road in 
Boston on Tuesday evening, April 29. 
Four ribs were broken near the spine, 
the collar bone was also broken and other 
severe injuries sustained around the head, 
back, legs and ankle. For a time, frac- 
ture of the skull and hip were also indi- 
cated, but the final X-ray pictures seem to 
establish the fact that the only fractures 
are those mentioned. Miss Grose is 
making favorable progress at the Charles- 

gate Hospital in Cambridge. 


Rev. Stanley G. Spear, of Roxbury, 
Mass., left on Tuesday, April 29, for a 
ten days’ visit to Bermuda. He expects 
to be back and ready for his church ser- 
vice on May 11. 


Rey. F. A. Mooney of Palmer, Mass., 
who has been very ill with pneumonia, 
was removed on Tuesday, April 29, to 
the hospital for an operation upon the 
lungs. 


Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Southbridge, 
Mass., reports in his “‘Reminder’”’ that 
the annual meeting of his parish on April 
14 marked to the day the ninety-second 
anniversary of the founding of ‘“‘The First 
Universalist Society of Southbridge.’’ 


The resignation of Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear from the pastorate of the Roxbury, 
Mass., church, was accepted by the parish 
on Wednesday, April 30. The services 
of Mr. Spear will terminate on June 22. 


Rey. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., is taking the part assigned to 
Rev. F. A. Mooney upon the program of 
the Massachusetts Convention in Lowell 
on May 22. The serious illness of Mr. 
Mooney keeps him away from the Con- 
vention gathering. Marcus A. Coolidge, 
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in the centers of population, rather than 
to such churches as some of the vacant 
ones in Maine? One is better off finan- 
cially, even if the actual amount of money 
handled during the year is somewhat less; 
there are just as great, pressing and in- 
teresting social problems to be solved, and 
a better chance of making a contribution 
toward their solution; there are larger 
congregations, if not as many indifferent 
people passing by the church door; and 
there is a chance for real community 
leadership, the building of a strong and 
influential church, and practical service to 
at least as many individual lives. Even a 
pacifist could agree that Miles Standish 
and Julius Caesar were right: ‘‘Better be 
first, he said, in a little Iberian village, 
than be second in Rome, and I think he 
was right when he said it.’’ 
Stanley Manning. 


and Interests 


of Fitchburg, Mass., will take part with 
Dr. Bissell and Dr. Rose in the three-part 
discussion at the Convention. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, called 
upon his friends at Headquarters in Boston 
on Thursday, May 1. 


Rev. Otto Lyding of Nashua, N. H., 
will be the summer preacher and pastor at 
Chatham, Mass., through July and August. 


Rev. Edwin L. Noble has resigned the 
pastorate of the church in Quincy, Mass., 
to take effect with the end of June. 


Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., of 
New Haven, Conn., without his knowledge, 
was written up by the pastor of Calvary 
Church of New Haven (Lutheran), and 
his picture placed in the bulletin of Cal- 
vary Church, with congratulations on the 
beginning of the twenty-fifth year of his 
work in New Haven. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk spent the past two 
weeks on a preaching trip to North Caro- 
lina. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick and family of 
Beverly, Mass., have just moved into their 
new house on Brimbal Avenue in that 
city. The house which they have pur- 
chased is near the Montserrat railroad 
station. 


Miss Dora J. Brown, who left the 
Charlestown, Mass., parish May 4 after 
years of devoted service, was made the 
center of a demonstration by the Sunday 
school, in which the congregation of the 
church joined. Miss Brown was pre- 
sented with a framed picture, a bouquet 
of flowers, and a ten dollar gold piece. 
With her family, Miss Brown has moved 
to Holbrook, Mass. 


Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket 
is in Chicago visiting her mother. 


Col. Louis J. van Schaick and Mrs. 
van Schaick have reached Manila. Colo- 
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nel van Schaick has been appointed an 
adviser of the Governor General in pro- 
vincial affairs, with the duty to travel and 
ascertain and report needs of the various 
provinces. 


Rev. Richard McLaughlin of Hartford, 
Conn., has been ill for a month with in- 
fluenza, but missed only two services 
that had been planned for Palm Sunday. 
Mr. McLaughlin is very busy with plans 
for the new building. The Hartford society 
will occupy the present building until the 
end of June. 


Rey. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., of 
Lowell, reports that the Methodist, Uni- 
tarian, Congregational and Universalist 
churches in Lowell will conduct summer 
union services during July and August. 


Judge Robert W. Hill of Salem and Mrs. 
Hill have suffered a great loss in the death 
of Miss Emily Hill, their only daughter, 
who passed away Friday, May 2. As 
stated last week, she underwent a mas- 
toid operation and was believed to be 
recovering. Unexpectedly meningitis set 
in. The funeral was held on Monday, 
May 5, at 2 p. m., at the family home, 45 
Dearborn St., Salem. Judge and Mrs. 
Hill have one son. 


Rev. John S. Cook of Beecher City, 
Ill., returned to his home on April 10 after 
ninety-three days in the-hospital. After 
two weeks’ treatment at home, he was 
discharged and, though still weak, is in a 
fair way to complete recovery. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
took the service for Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood at Woonsocket on May 4, as Mr. 
Ellenwood had been called away. Dr. 
Etz and Dr. van Schaick motored down 
in Dr. Etz’s car. 


Colorado 
Denver.—Rev. H. H. Niles, pastor. 
We had a glorious Easter here. A large 


congregation, a big contribution, and a 
class of eight new members made the day 
memorable. Our Holy Thursday com- 
munion service was attended by more 
people than at any similar service during 
the present pastorate. Mr. Niles has been 
busy addressing audiences outside of the 
church. During Holy Week he gave three 
addresses at luncheon club meetings on 
the Lenten message. He made an ad- 
dress at North High School at a meeting 
under the auspices of the North High 
Chapter of the National Honor Society, 
on “‘The Significance of the Scholar in 
American Life,’’ and has spoken at a din- 
ner meeting of business and professional 
women. Our annual meeting enthusias- 
tically decided to make every effort to go 
forward. 
Indiana 


Muncie.—Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt. 
pastor. The men’s club gave a banquet on 
March 17, Dr. Ralph Noyer, dean of 
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Ball Teachers College, one of our most 
active members, was the messenger, speak- 
ing on Mussolini. On March 4 Rev. Carl 
Olson, pastor of our church at Kent, O., 
and Miss Mildred E. Boone were married 
in the church, which was filled with rela- 
tives and friends, the pastor performing 
the double ring service. A series of pre- 
Easter sermons created unusual interest 
both in and out of the church. Palm 
Sunday brought out a splendid congrega- 
tion, as did the Holy Thursday communion 
service. Easter began with a sunrise ser- 
vice in the park, followed by another of the 
famous waffle breakfasts at the East home. 
The session of the Sunday school brought 
out the largest attendance in months. A 
program was given by the children, as- 
sisted by the orchestra and Miss Flaine 
McDavitt, reader. Then came the morn- 
ing service, with beautiful flowers,wonder- 
ful music, a packed church and eight new 
members. Add to this one christening. 
The pastor is now engaged in delivering 
commencement addresses and in con- 
ducting a program of character education 
in the high school. This work has had 
such far-reaching effects and created such 
deep impressions that readers of the 
Leader will hear more about it soon in a 
special article. An exchange in pulpits 
brought Dr. Caughran of the Indianapolis 
Congregational church to Muncie. Dr. 
Caughran delighted a large congregation. 
The death of Will S. Stewart, one of our 
oldest and most loyal members, is a great 
loss to this church. 


Massachusetts 

Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. On the evening of the an- 
nual parish supper, April 24, a resolution 
was adopted sending ‘‘congratulations to 
the Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention, to Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D. D., our beloved former pastor, and to 
the entire sisterhood of our Universalist 
churches, on the happy completion, open- 
ing and approaching dedication of the 
National Memorial Church at Washington, 
D. C. This memorial church,” the reso- 
lution continued, ‘“‘conceived, built and 
consecrated by the common purpose and 
loyal efforts of our country-wide churches 
and their people, has become the spiritual 
possession of all of us—a church home at 
the seat of our National Government, 
binding together our churches of the sey- 
eral states more closely than ever before, 
and promising more united undertakings 
and far-reaching achievements in the 
future, for the good and welfare of mankind 
everywhere—the supreme objective of 
the Universalist Church and of all its 
teachings.”’ 

Lowell, Grace.—-Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Eight members were received into 
the church on Holy Thursday evening. 
Beginning on May 4, Sunday morning 
services will be held at 10 a. m.; the 
church school will follow at lla. m. This 
change in the hour has been made with 
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the hope that every one will regularly at- 
tend the morning service. A May break- 
fast was served on Thursday, May 1, 
from 6 to 9.30 a.m. Mrs. Leon Richard- 
son and Mrs. Charles Halstead were in 
charge. A fellowship dinner of the Prot- 
estant laymen of Lowell, with which the 
Grace Church One Hundred is affiliated, 
is to be held in the Lowell Auditorium 
on Monday evening, May 5. Arthur D. 
Prince will be the toastmaster. The 
speakers of the evening are Rev. D. Samuel 
Graflin of New York and Rey. Dr. Samuel 
L. Lindsay of Brookline. The annual 
meeting of the Men’s Club will follow a 
lobster supper, served by the officers of 
the club, on Tuesday evening, May 13. 

Yarmouthport.—On April 27 a new 
church school was organized, with twelve 
members. There are eight others ready to 
join, so that the school will really begin 
with an enrollment of twenty. On April 
27 Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, state su- 
pervisor, was present to help us organize 
and to arrange lesson material. This 
church is open every Sunday, winter as 
well as summer. Rev. Mr. Chase of 
Brewster has been supplying during the 
winter. We expect to have Rev. Lester 
L. Lewis back from Maine soon to be our 
summer pastor. 


Lowell, First.—Rev. L. D. Case, D. D., 
pastor. On April 30 we had a parish din- 
ner at which there was a large attendance. 
At this dinner the board of assessors and 
the minister told of the growth of the 
church numerically and financially. On 
April 29, Hon. W. G. Bishop, assistant 
district attorney, addressed the men’s 
club. The G. A. R. and related organiza- 
tions will be present in a body at this 
church on May 25, in recognition of Me- 
morial Sunday. Four of our churches, 
All Souls Unitarian, Eliot Congregational, 
St. Paul’s Methodist and our own, will 
unite for services through July and August. 
Mothers’ Day services in this church 
have become widely known. This year’s 
observance will be no exception. The day 
will be kept on May 11. We are making 
plans for the entertainment of the State 
Convention May 20, 21 and 22. A large 
company is expected. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. At the recent annual parish meet- 
ing, the by-laws were changed so that 
hereafter the standing committee of twelve 
are elected each year. Three of the 
younger men were added with the in- 
crease in number. The parish receipts 
for the year were over $10,000, and there 
was a substantial balance in the treasury. 
Over $1,300 was expended in repairs, and 
a like amount in Convention quotas and 
other benevolences. The usual fuil con- 
gregation was present at Easter, when the 
church was made very beautiful by over 
200 pots of lilies and spring flowers from 
the greenhouse of one of the parishioners, 
Mrs. Annie Ray Thayer. Rev. Arthur W. 
Grose, D. D., is supplying the pulpit dur- 
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ing the absence of the pastor, to the 
great satisfaction of the people. Word 
from the pastor in Europe indicates that 
he is having a fine trip. He was in Rome 
Palm Sunday and Easter, and expects to 
see the first presentation of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Mr. Charies H. 
Moore, and his daughter, Miss Edith 
Moore, represented the parish at the dedi- 
cation of the National Memorial Church 
in Washington. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. The May Festival was 
held on May 2, under the general chair- 
manship of Mrs. Reuben H. Parker. On 
May 11 at the session of our church school 
there will be an exercise in charge of Miss 
Alice H. Belding illustrating the filling of 
the treasure chests for the children of the 
Philippines. The annual report of the 
Ladies’ Social Circle showed the earnings 
of the past year to have been $3,835. 
The expenditures for the church were 
$2,077, leaving a balance of $1,758. All 
are looking forward with anticipation to 
the coming in September of Dr. Tomlin- 
son’s assistant, Mr. Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
Mr. Hoyt has completed his studies at 
Tufts College and is now serving as in- 
structor at Crane in the department of 
Homiletics. Ladies’ night at the men’s 
club will fall on May 20. An excellent 
banquet will be served. The Easter offer- 
ing for the parish house amounted to $651. 
One hundred of this came from the Young 
Women’s Aid and one hundred from the 
Ladies’ Social Circle. The Easter offer- 
ing in the church school was $57. A 
class of thirty-two was received into the 
church on Holy Thursday. 

Gardner.—Rey. Clark L. Paddock, pas- 
tor. The Protestant churches of Gardner 
and vicinity held a series of union services 
during Holy Week, the first time services 
of this sort were ever held in the city. The 
two hours’ service in our church on Good 
Friday had an attendance of sixty-five. 
Our church has voted to continue its work 
next year as in this year. In September 
there will be a general exchange of pulpits. 
On Easter there were four baptisms. 
Four united with the church. On April 
25 our men’s club held an entertainment 
in Odd Fellows Hall. On May 7 the Leom- 
inster Grange gave for our benefit their 
play entitled, ‘“‘What about Betty?” 
This was presented in the Pearson Me- 
morial Hall of the high school. Later the 
Odd Fellows will present for us the play, 
“The Adventures of Grandpa.’’ The 
congregations are increasing and a fine 
spirit prevails. A considerable group is 
planning to attend the Convention in 


Lowell. 
* * 


OUR ASSISTANT PASTOR 
Pursuant to the vote passed at the an- 
nual parish meeting Feb. 4, 1930, to en- 
gage an assistant pastor, the trustees, 
after quite a thorough investigation of 
candidates, have selected Donald B. F. 
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Hoyt of Tufts College, who will take up 
his work with us Sept. 1, 1930. Mr. 
Hoyt is a native of Conneaut, Ohio, and 
is twenty-nine years of age. He is a 
graduate of Tufts College and of Crane 
Theological School. Before he took up 
his preparation for the ministry he spent 
three years as a petty officer on Great 
Lakes steamers and four years as a high 
school teacher. 

During the past year he has been em- 
ployed a portion of his time as instructor 
in the Theological School at Tufts. He 
has had two years of experience as student 
pastor in the Universalist church of Hing- 
ham, Mass., and during two summers at 
Bradford, Penn. He comes highly recom- 
mended as a man of excellent ability and 
fine spirit by his instructors, Drs. L. S. 
McCollester and F. O. Hall. He will re- 
lieve Dr. Tomlinson some in supplying 
our pulpit, but most of his preaching will 
be in the Universalist church of Hardwick, 
Mass., which, beginning Sept. 1, will ‘ook 
to us to supp'y their pulpit. 

His salary of $2,500 will be met the first 
year by what Hardwick pays us and what 
Dr. Tomlinson relinquishes in salary 
during his absence on the World Cruise. 
Some help in supplying our pulpit will be 
furnished while Dr. Tomlinson is away. 
We trust our people will have a warm wel- 
come for Mr. Hoyt and that his work with 
us will be successful. 

Signed by the Board of Trustees: Edwin 
F. Barnes, chairman; Roy N. Grout, vice- 
chairman; Charles H. Sparrel, clerk; 
Arthur S. Longley, treasurer; D. E. 
Ayer, W. G. Cummings, Dr. E. L. Hunt.— 
The Message, Worcester, Mass. 


* * 


REACHES 101ST ANNIVERSARY 


Mrs. Susan (Burnett) Cutting believed 
to be the oldest person in southern Ver- 
mont, is quietly observing to-day her 
101st anniversary. She received many 
remembrances of flowers and birthday 
messages of congratulation, and was 
called upon by a number of friends at 22 
Grove Street, where she lives with her 
daughters, Mrs. Minnie Barney and Mrs. 
Emily Edwards. 

Mrs. Cutting retains her mental facul- 
ties to a remarkable degree, but she is 
quite deaf and during the past year her 
sight has become considerably impaired, 
but she is able to read newspaper head- 
lines. She arises before seven in the 
morning, because she says it is restful after 
remaining in bed all night. She enjoys a 
nap in the afternoon and retires shortly 
after supper. 

On April 17, 1829, Mrs. Cutting was 
born in Guilford, the oldest of the four 
children of John and Mary (Brown) 
Burnett. She is of Revolutionary de- 
scent and an honorary member of Brattle- 
boro Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and of the Woman’s Club. 
She married John S. Cutting of West 
Brattleboro April 29, 1849. He was a 


farmer and for many years a member of 
the Brattleboro board of listers. He died 
many years ago. 

Mrs. Cutting is the oldest member of 
the Universalist church of Guilford Center. 
She has one brother, Hollis H. Burnett of 
this town, a Civil War veteran, eighty- 
eight years old.—Bratileboro Daily Re- 
former, April 17. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The first after-Easter ministers’ meet- 
ing was held at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion on Monday, April 28. Dr. Rose pre- 
sided. There were present Dr. McColles- 
ter, Dr. Bissell, Dr. Earle, Mr. Nichols, Mr. 
Noble, Mr. Hersey of Annisquam, Mr. 
Crawford Smith, Dr. Huntley, Mr. Polk, 
Dr. Merrick, Dr. Lowe, Mr. Ayer, and 
Mrs. Chamberlain. 

After the brief devotional service, Dr. 
Rose read the report of the dedication of 
the National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, April 27, written by Dr. van 
Schaick for the Leader. 

Dr. McCollester, who had just returned 
from Washington, then gave his personal 
impressions of the services and the church. 

“Tt is hard to pick out special impres- 
sions from the services,’’ he said. ‘All 
day long people were going in and out of 
the church. The audiences were large, 
filling the church to its capacity both 
morning and afternoon, and while of course 
a certain sameness in them was apparent, 
it was not altogether the same audience 
morning and afternoon. The thing that 
would impress you was the number of 
people you met from different sections of 
the country, from California, Detroit, 
and nearer places. 

“Now that the church is a fact, people 
of our denomination are going to make a 
pilgrimage to that church, and they will 
go away with a certain feeling of satis- 
faction with what has been accomplished. 

“After the morning service there were 
everywhere the greeting of friends. A 
number of small events drew people to- 
gether, with dinners here and there, and 
then they came together again at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. It was a very 
friendly occasion, and had the effect on all 
of making them feel they had come home. 
There was a hominess, a feeling of posses- 
sion, of gratitude, of hopefulness. 

“T do not know that I would pick out 
any of the addresses for special mention. 
Mr. Ames really delivered over the church 
as representing the General Convention. 
Miss Kirk gave a very happy message, 
Mr. Kapp spoke very well, Mr. Johnson 
of the Lynn church spoke for the laymen, 
and Dr. Adams as President made special 
reference, very fittingly and appropriately, 
to the three individuals who had had the 
largest part in making possible the building 
of this church: Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Mr. Louis Annin 
Ames.’’ 


Dr. McCollester said in conclusion: 


“You find there is such harmony, such 
completeness, that you do not pick out 
individual things. That is the perfection 
of the architecture. My eye was constant- 
ly drawn to the mosaic in the cross in the 
chancel, for there is an unusually happy 
combination of line and color, something 
by itself. It perhaps is the one thing of 
such a nature that I found my eyes re- 
turning to it again and again. But 
through it all the impression I had was 
that one’s attention is not drawn to one 
thing or another.”’ 

Dr. Rose announced that the meeting of 
Monday morning, May 5, would be given 
over to the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation to present plans for its coming 
Convention in July. He also read a no- 
tice from Mr. Root, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
saying that the Kernahan Evangelistic 
Campaign will be staged in Greater Bos- 
ton next November, and that Mr. Raspe 
of Cambridge will be our representative. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1930 
Previously reported............... Tein 
Philadelphia, Pa., Messiah ....... 14 
Redding, Pa. eget. ose eee ate 5. 
Springfield’ Vitex cine ctor sires 5 
Wausau, Wis Geticcs rc eee ee 11 
Nashua NES acer seen. cee 4 
Detroit, Mich. Ase.t nny eee 9 
Middletown, sNsw vrei. see 6 
Rockport, Masso0. 8.00. 4 ys 
Aone, oo cnc tec. eee 15 
Chicago, Tl, .StePaul’s) Go2.0 cee 10 
MunciepInds: =2 ise theses oo eee 8 
Total et Rees. See 1,406 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 4. Providence, 
R. I., First, 1. Brockton, Mass., 5. 


Gardner, Mass., 4. St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
1. Belfast, Maine, 11. Portsmouth, N. 
H., 3. Attleboro, Mass., Murray, 1. 
Cortland, N. Y., 5. Friendship, N. Y., 2. 
Osage, Iowa, 1. Liberty, Mich., 3. Bel- 
pre, Ohio, 4. Norway, Maine, 1. Total, 
46. 


* * 


THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL CHURCH 


The latest donation for this church fund 
comes from an ‘‘interested friend’’ in 
Providence, R. I., and by this I hope to 
interest many other friends who will help 
us to swell the fund. 

On the 9th day of last March I preached 
to a large congregation at our Burrus 
Memorial Church in Florida. 

The congregation was variously es- 
timated at from 300 to 500 souls, who, 
after listening to my message, delivered 
at 11 o’clock, assembled around a table 
which was richly laden with the very best 
food that Florida can afford, and that 
means the best in the world. Then J was 
called upon to offer thanks, and I did; but 
I couldn’t speak all that I felt. My heart 
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simply swelled with gratitude which 
words were too weak to express, for that 
great throng of people who brought such 
warm congratulations and hearty hand- 


| shakes were an evidence that God had 


abundantly blessed my pastoral efforts 


‘during the past twenty-seven years at 


that place. 
Then when the ‘‘Amen’’ was pronounced 


| and the bowed heads were raised, a lady, 


Mrs. W. L. Gaston, a daughter of Judge 


| James P. Martin of blessed memory, ap- 
proached me, took my arm and escorted 


me to the table, where a most beautiful 


| and pleasing surprise awaited me—a mag- 


nificent cake, artistically decorated with 
small candles, symbolizing the seventy- 
five years of my life. Yes, the following 
day, March 10, was my 76th birthday, 
and I was reminded that the Clayton Me- 
morial Church must be completed dur- 
ing the next decade in order that I may 
preach in it before my earthly race is run. 

It is encouraging to receive conditional 
pledges; but these contingencies may not 
happen. I shall complete the building 
sooner if I find more ‘‘interested friends’’ 
whose checks accompany their proposi- 
tions. One brother sent me a dollar, with 
a statement that he would send an addi- 
tional $25 if the building were started 
during his life-time. Well, I do hope he 
will live till I can hear from a sufficient 
number of interested friends like the good 
lady in Providence, R. I., who will start 
the building at an early date. Please ad- 
dress the undersigned at Brewton, Ala- 
bama. 

A.G., Strain. 


* * 


JAMES B. MACNEAL 


James B. Macneal, a life-long citizen of 
Baltimore, died in that city April 10,1930. 
The funeral was held from his home, 2624 
North Charles Street, April 12, and was 
conducted by the minister of the Balti- 
more church, Rev. Hal T. Kearns, assisted 
by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Executive 
Secretary of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. Mr. Macneal is survived by 
five children: J. Burgess Macneal, Charles 
L. Macneal, Mrs. John H. Blatter, Mrs. 
Robert Cummins and Mrs. Coramay 
McCarriar. Interment was in Louden 
Park Cemetery, Baltimore. 

James B. Macneal was born in Balti- 
more on Nov. 28, 1841. His mother 
was a devout Catholic and his father a 
Baptist, When he was a boy ten years of 
age, he happened to attend the Sunday 
school of the Universalist church in Bal- 
timore. On the second Sunday that he at- 
tended he was appointed assistant li- 
brarian of the Sunday school, and from 
that date to the day of his death he held 
some office in the Universalist church. 
For more than forty years he was a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Balti- 
more church, and for thirty years he 
served as president of the church society 
and president of the board of trustees. 


In 1919 he retired from his position as 
president of the society, but stayed on 
the board until April, 1929, when he was 
elected president-emeritus of the church 
society. He gave careful attention to 
every detail connected with the adminis- 
tration of the church, and gave unswerving 
support to the pastors of the church. 

Mr. Kearns said of him: ‘‘He was ever 
loyal to his church. He stood by it 
through many trials and gave to it abun- 
dantly of his time, energy and means. 
He was a wise counsellor and friend.” 

He also was interested in general de- 
nominational matters, and especially hoped 
to see the completion of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. He died 
just three days before the first service 
was held in this church. 

Of all denominational projects, how- 
ever, the Murray Grove Association 
aroused his greatest enthusiasm. He 
was one of the organizers of the associa- 
tion formed to take charge of properties 
associated with the meeting of John Mur- 
ray and Thomas Potter at Good Luck, 
N. J. He became president of this or- 
ganization, and during his administration 
the association was put upon a permanent 
basis and made one of the rallying places 
for Universalists of North America. 

Strong and commanding by nature, used 
to control, he also was unusually kind 
and friendly, and he will be missed by a 
great company of Universalists all over 
the United States who were brought into 
contact with him at Murray Grove. 


* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


To the seven wonders of the world 
should be added an eighth, the fair at 
Murray Grove. What that little group 
of loyal women accomplish every year is 
marvelous if not even miraculous. A 
thousand dollars, fifteen hundred dollars, 
sometimes considerably more! They have 
their secrets, one of which no doubt is 
abundant hard work. The fair this year 
will be he'd on Aug. 15 and 16, and 
wil! be in charge of Mrs. James C. Krayer, 
of 309 Kenmore Ave., Glenside, Pa. She 
will be delighted to have your assistance 
whether she asks for it or not. 


Notices 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 


The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 
to send a full delegation. 

* 8 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention will be held at Bridgeport, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 14 and 15. 

The Women’s Missionary Society meets at 3.30 
p. m. on Wednesday, with an address by Mrs. J. W. 
Emrich. Welcome to Bridgeport will be given by 
Hon. E. P. Buckingham, mayor of the city. Din- 
ner will be at 6 p. m. with Hon. and Mrs. Owen D. 
Young of New York City as dinner guests of the 


Convention. The evening address, ‘Growing Com- 
monwealth of Intellectual and Spiritual Purpose,” 
will be given by Dr. L. S. McColiester, Tufts Col- 
lege. 

On Thursday morning the occasional sermon, 
“Challenge of the Liberal Church,’ will be de- 
livered by Rev. C. D. Newton, Stafford. 

Those wishing entertainment should write to Mrs. 
Joseph Barratt, 782 Norman St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

The invitation is signed by Rev. Charles Kramer, 
minister, and Joseph Christie, moderator. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
* * 


AROUND THE WORLD IN TWO HOURS 


A Christian Statesmanship Meeting will be held 
in Mechanics Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Wednesday evening, May 14, Bishop William Fraser 
McDowell presiding. 

Music, Boston University Orchestra. Prayer, 
Bishop John W. Robinson of Delhi. Music, Bos- 
ton University Glee Club. “What I Have Just 
Seen in Russia,” Bishop Raymond J. Wade of 
Stockholm. “The Meaning of the London Con- 
ference for Europe,’’ Bishop John L. Nuelsen of 
Zurich. ‘‘What Japan Wants,” Bishop James C. 
Baker of Seoul. ‘‘My Visit with Mahatma Gandhi,” 
Bishop Frederick B. Fisher of Caleutta. ‘Will 
the Nanking Government Persist?’’ Bishop Laur- 
ess J. Birney of Shanghai. ‘‘America Among the 
Nations,’’ Bishop Francis J. McConnell of New 
York. Benediction, Bishop William F. Anderson of 
Boston. : 

This meeting is open to the public. There will 
be no solicitation of funds. An offering will be taken 
to defray expenses. 

Doors open at 7 p. m. 
Program at 8. 


Music begins at 7.30. 


*x 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 7ist annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Lowell, Mass., May 21 and 
22, 1980, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life- 
members resident in the state; of three Jay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.”’ 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church of Lowell not only 
invites but respectfully urges all Universalists in 
Massachusetts to attend the meetings of the State 
Convention in Lowell, May 20, 21 and 22, 1930. 

All desiring accommodations should communicate 
with Mrs. Mark A. Adams, 43 Berkeley Avenue, not 
later than May 13. Lodging and breakfast will be 
provided in private homes without cost; or, upon 
application to Mrs. Adams, hotel reservations will 
be made. Hotels are within three minutes walk 
from the church. Rates range from $3.00 single to 
$5.00 double with bath, and from $1.75 single to 
$3.50 double without bath, but with running water. 


Directions 


Trains. Twenty-seven trains from the North Sta- 
tion, Boston, stop daily at Lowell, and eight of them 
are express trains. 

Buses. From Boston, Worcester and Ayer. 

Electric Cars. From Boston and all surrounding 
cities. 

Automobile Routes. Take highway No. 3 from 
Boston via Cambridge, Somerville and Billerica 
Center. Another route is No. 3B via Wilmington 
and Tewksbury. The former is the more popular. 
From Ayer take highway No. 118 to Littleton and 
No. 110 from Littleton to Lowell. From Fitchburg 
take No. 2 to Ayer, then No. 119 to Littleton and 
No. 110 to Lowell. From Haverhill and Lawrence 
take route No. 110. 


Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 

A committee, consisting of the President and Sec- 

retary of the Convention, chosen to consider and to 

recommend a different date for the annual session 
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of the Convention, suggests that in Section 2 of 
Article II the word ‘‘second’’ be substituted for the 
word “‘third,’’ so that the section, when amended, 
will read, “‘An annual session of the Council shall be 
held during the second week in May at such place 
and commencing at such time as the Executive Com- 
mittee may appoint.” 


* ® 
MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 


The Messachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association Convention will be held at Lowell, First 
Church, Tuesday, May 20, with the folitowing pro- 
gram: 

10.20 a. m. Worship service, Rev. Elmer Peters 
and Rev. Isaac Smith. Debate: “Do We Need 
Adult Classes in the Chureh School?”’ Affirmative, 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe. ‘Should the Minister Teach 
the Adult Class?’’ Negative, Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, 
D. D. Business and Reports. 

1.45 p. m. ‘Worship, Art and Religion,” Mr. 
Frank Grebe. Business and election of officers. 
Pledges and offerings, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Forum, 
*‘Building Up the Membership of the Church School,”’ 
led by Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer. ‘‘Co-operation 
of the Church School with the Church,’’ Rev. Seth 
R. Brooks. ‘Training for Leadership,” Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D. 

7.30 p.m. Devotional service, Rev, Elmer Pet- 
ers and Rev. L. D. Case, D. D. ‘Religious Educa- 


tion and You,’’ Rev. Garfield Morgan. 
eat 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 45th annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the First Church, Lowell, Mass., on 
Wednesday, May 21, 1930, at 10 a. m., for the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, and for the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, 
Recording Secretary. 
* * 
WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION OF RHODE ISLAND 


The 22d annual meeting of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Association of Rhode Island will 
be held on Tuesday, May 20, at the Church of Our 
Father, High Street, Pawtucket. Sessions at 10.30 
and 2 o’clock. 

Carrie E. Crowell, Secretary. 
1k 

NEW YORK. FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting will be held in the parlors of the Uni- 
versalist church in Syracuse May 20, 1930, at 1 p. 
m., for the examination of Miss Edna P. Bruner, 
candidate for ordination to the ministry of the 
Universalist Church: 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
cee 
MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon St., on May 12, 11 o’clock. The 
speaker will be Rev. Henry Goodson Ives, who has 
recently returned from his trip around the world. 
His subject will be ‘‘The Bridge to the East, India.” 

We 
LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The annual public meeting of the Lend a Hand 
Society will be held in the Edward Everett Hale 
Memorial Chapel of the First Church, Boston, 64 
Marlborough Street, corner of Berkeley Street, at 
2.45 p. m., Saturday, May 17. The president, 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, will preside. 

The reports of the year’s work will be given by the 
officers of the society. To illustrate what Lend a 
Hand Clubs do, the following will make brief re- 
ports for their clubs: Mrs. Charies E. Reed, secre- 
tary of the Comfort Carriers Club of Bulfinch Place 
Church; Master Ralph Willard of Lincoln Club of 
Belmont, composed of twenty-five boys; Miss Sally 
Barnard, of the Merry Helpers Club of Norwell, 
with a membership of twenty-one girls. 

Addresses by Miss Katherine D. Hardwick, A. B., 
director of Simmons College School of Social Work, 
on ‘The Development of Social Work in Boston,” 
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and Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, chairman Con- 
gregational Union in England and Wales, on “‘War 
and Youth.” Mr. Williams is one of the most prom- 
inent preachers in England and an outstanding 
figure in the international movement for world 
peace. He was a warm friend of Dr. Hale and 
co-operated with him in his peace work. 
The public is cordially invited. 
or 
SUMMER INSTITUTES, 1930 


Galesburg, Ill.—June 15-20. Auspices G.S.S. A. 
and W. N. M. A. Place, Lombard College. Dean, 
Miss Mary Slaughter. Registration, $2; board, $12. 
For reservations write Mrs. Alice Henderson, Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Barre, Vt.—June 19-22. G.S.S. A. and Vermont 
State Convention co-operating. Place, Goddard 
Seminary. Rates: $2 a day, and registration fee $1. 
For reservations write Miss Melita Knowles, Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, Vt. 

White Lake, N. C.—June 16-22. Conducted by 
State Convention. For information write Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Southern Institute—Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
21-29. Joint Institute of W. N. M. A., Y. P. C. U., 
G. S. S. A. and the Southern Association. Board, 
$10; registration, $1. For information and reserva- 
tions write Rev. Ladie Rowlett, 1708 14th St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Camp Murray—East Northfield, Mass., July 10- 
17. Conducted as part of Foreign Mission Week of 
the Northfield Conferences. Expense about $17. 
Write to Miss Alice Enbom, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mid-Wes Inn—Turkey Run, Ind., July 20-27. 
Young People’s Institute for the Middle West. 
Board, $15; registration, $3. Dean, Rev. Sidney 
Esten. Send reservations to Harold H. Hart, Box 
140, Peoria, Ill. 

Murray Grove—Forked River, N. J., Aug. 23- 
Sept.1. Joint Institute of the G.S.S.A., Y. P. C. U. 
and W. N. M. A. Dean, Rev. Josephine Folson. 
Registration, $1; board, $17. Write Miss Agnes L. 
Nicol, 1703 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Penn., for 
reservations. : 

Ferry Beach Institutes, Saco, Maine. Y. P. C. U. 
Week—July 13-19. Dean, Rev. F. W. Gibbs. Sun- 
day School Week—July 19-26. Dean, Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D. Missionary Week and Camp 
Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. Dean, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle,D,D. Camp Leader, Miss Eola Mayo. Camp 
Cheery is for Clara Barton Guild members and other 
girls of this age. Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. For 
information write Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. Older Young People’s Week— 
Aug. 9-16. A week for directors, older young people, 
ete. Dean, Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

Registration fee, $1 for each Institute. Expense 
for board from $15-$20, with Association membersihp, 
$1. For reservations write Rev. Elmer Colcord, 
1426 W. State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. Enclose 
Association membersbip with application for rooms. 

* Fx 
A NEW BULLETIN IDEA FOR MINISTERS 

The Layman Company is now putting out its 
Tithing Pamphlets in four-page bulletin form, 
printed on two inside pages only, other two pages 
blank, for iocal material. The cost will give a 
saving of at least $5 per week to any pastor who uses 
four-page bulletins in his Sunday services. A good 
opportunity for five or ten weeks of tithe education 
without expense or special distribution. Twenty 
subjects to choose from. Send for free samples and 
price list. 

Please give your denomination, also mention the 
Christian Leader. 

The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 


Obituary 


Miss Emily Grey Calef 
Miss Emily Grey Calef, niece of the late Ira C. 
Calef of Washington, Vermont, died on Friday, 
April 18, at the hospital in Proctor, Vt., in which 
town she had served as public school nurse for the 
past three years. Miss Calef was the only daughter 
of Alden D. and Isabelle (Blackwell) Calef. She 
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was born in Boston Sept. 5, 1885. Following the 
death of her parents, she went to Washington to 
make her home with Ira C. Calef and his sister, 
Miss Lucie A. Calef. She was graduated from 
Goddard Seminary in the class of 1905. Several 
years later she entered Faulkner Hospital, Boston, 
where she trained for a nurse. After graduation, 
Miss Calef served as a Red Cross nurse and later 
was a public health and school nurse, having com- 
Pieted ten years of efficient work in Massachusetts 
and Vermont. 

The funeral services were held on Monday after- 
noon, April 21, from the home of Mrs. John F. Calef 
in Washington, Rev. C. A. Simmons, pastor of the 
Universalist church, officiating. Miss Calef was 
always interested in this church and attended ser- 
vices whenever she was in Washington. Friends 
were present from Lyndonville, Proctor, Waterbury 
and near-by towns. Burial was beside her parents 
in the Calef family lot in Washington cemetery. 

Miss Calef is survived by a brother, Russell A. 
Calef of Sioux Falls, S. D., who reached Washington 
on Sunday. Out of state cousins who were present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Allen of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., Mrs. John K. Fenner, Auburn, 
R. I., Herbert C. Calef, Providence, R. I., Mrs. 
Duane White and Mr, and Mrs. Calef White, Boston. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


| 


SS sree 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
| MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company | 
| 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


| Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


| THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
| 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


: The Corner Stone 


: A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
5 
6. 


. Cupid Goes to Church. 
. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 


18. The Crest of the Hill. 


Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


14, 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees {n Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M,. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! + 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sct or 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A ¢ommodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ¢ 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1866 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School cof Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Shkort- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


This is the story of a social worker who 
asked the drug clerk for a soda without 
flavor. 

“Without which flavor?’’ asked the 
clerk. : 

“Without strawberry flavor.’’ 

“We haven’t any strawberry to-day.’’ 

“Then I’ll take it without chocolate 
flavor.’’—Christian Register. 

* * 

Customer: ‘‘Last week I bought a tire 
cover from you, and now I want my money 
back.”’ 

Clerk: ‘“Why?’’ 

Customer: ‘‘I put it on one of my tires 
and hadn’t driven ten miles before the 
plagued thing wore out!’’—College Humor. 

* * 

“Mamma,”’ said her little six-year-old 
daughter, ‘‘please button my dress.’’ 

“You will have to do it yourself, dear,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘Mother’s too busy.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ exclaimed the little girl. “‘I 
don’t know what I’d do without myself.’’— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 

* * 

“T find it most difficult to live on a 
budget, don’t you?”’ 

“Do I? Why! I had to insert two mis- 
takes last month to make it balance!’’— 
Life. 

* * 

Lady: ‘‘Why don’t you go to work if 
you are hungry?” 

Hobo Harry: ‘I tried that once and 
it only made me hungrier.’’—Hxchange. 

* * 
MAN SLAIN IN 
BRAWL; CLAIMS 
SELF-DEFENSE 
—Dallas Daily Times Herald. 
* * 

If Will Hays makes the movies as pure 
as he says he is, he’s going to make us 
audiences feel awfully ashamed of our- 
selves.—San Diego Union. 

* a 

Big-game Hunter (at dance): “I killed 
four lions that day.’’ 

She: ‘‘How wonderful! Did you tread 
on them?’’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Appel: ‘‘My son is a jack of all trades. 
What shall I do with him?”’ 

Sass: “Buy him a drug store.’’—Royal 
Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

“T am always ill the night before a 
journey.” ; 

“Then why don’t you go a day earlier?”’ 
—Gutierrez. 

* * 

Wets who say they are against prohibi- 
tion because it doesn’t prohibit would 
probably not be for it if it did.—Western 
Leader. 

co * 

Regular Customer (to book-stall clerk): 
“Here, boy!—you’ve given me a yester- 
day’s Edgar Wallace!’’—Bystander. 
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$150,009 Six Per Cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Dated December 1, 1929 


Security: 


INVEST and HELP 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


Washington, D. C. 


Denominations, $1,000 and $500 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 


Trustees : 


Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Massachusetts 
John Murray Atwood, Canton, New York 


Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Illinois 


Price: Par and accrued interest 


For further information write to 


Due December 1, 1939 


£ 
t 
x 
! 
f 


Signed by the Universalist General Convention and secured — 
by a first mortgage on the property of the National Memorial | 
Church, valued at approximately $419,400, more than two and 
one-half times the total amount of the Bond issue. 


The Universalist General Convention 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 


light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 
An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 


service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


